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Lawyer—Before I accept your case I want 
to know whether you are guilty of the 
charge against you? 

Client—Am I guilty? Watcha think I'd 
hire a lawyer as expensive as you are for 
if I wuzn’t guilty?—London Tit-Bits. 


She was anxious to find out where her 
husband was, so she rang up a club to 
which he belonged. “Is my husband there?” 
she asked. 

“No madam.” 

“But I haven’t even told you my name,” 
said the astonished woman. 

“That’s all right, madam,” said the dis- 
creet clerk; “nobody’s husband is ever here.” 





Imogene—Would you put yourself out for 
me? 

Eugene—I certainly would! 

Imogene—Well, then, please do. It’s after 
12 and I’m awfully tired.—Chicago Blade. 

Mrs. Muggins—It’s raining, and Mrs. Gor- 
don wants to go home, and I have no um- 
brella to lend her except my new one. Can’t 
I let her have yours? 

Mr. Muggins—Hardly. The only umbrel- 
la I’ve got has her husband’s name on the 
handle. 


Friend (sympathetically)—Never mind, 
don’t worry. You will have your husband 
with you again in a month. 

Mrs. Martinson (sobbing)—Yes—and I 
thought he would get  six.—Christiania 
Tyrikans. 


“How dare you, with your scandalous 
past, propose to me? It wouldn’t take much 
for me to throw you downstairs and turn 
the dogs on you!” 

“Am I to take that as a refusal, then?” 
—Lemberg Szczutek. 

First Farm Horse—How’s that good for 
nothin’ colt of yours gettin’ on over to the 
agricultural college? 

Second Farm Horse—Why, haven’t you 
heard? He’s made the team.— Life. 


Tourist at Niagara—Are we near the falls 
yet? 

Guide—Yes, sir. As soon as the ladies 
stop talking you will hear the roar.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


A casualty insurance company that had 
required some additional evidence to sup- 
port a claim recently received a letter from 
the widow of the insured, which ended: 

“I have so much trouble getting my 
money that I sometimes almost think I 
wish my husband not dead.”’—Chicago 
Continent. 


“If you are going to borrow money, bor- 
row it from a pessimist.” 

“Why a pessimist?” 

“He never expects to get it back.”—Life. 


“But, darling, don’t you want to marry a 
man who is economical?” 

“I suppose so; but it’s awful being en- 
gaged to one.”—Flamingo. 





Census Taker—And how old are you, 
madam? 

The Lady—lI’ve seen 26 summers. 

Census Taker—And how long have you 
been blind? 


“Sir,” said the trembling suitor, “you are 
a very rich man, and I am a poor one, but 
my love for your daughter is such that I 
cannot hold back because of that. Love 


scorns conveniences and conventions. I 
implore you, sir, give her to me.” 

The father was touched. “But which of 
my daughters do you want?” he asked, not 
unkindlly. . 

“Oh,” came the eager answer, “I’ll leave 
that to you.” 


“My dear Edith,” said a girl to her chum, 
“why do you always call your mother the 
mater?” 

“Because,” answered Rose, “she managed 
to find husbands for all my seven sisters.” 


’ 











Little Bess—Let’s play at being a married 
couple. 

Little Bobby—No; Mummie said we must- 
n’t quarrel.—London Humorist. 


Boy—Don’t sit there, sir—that  seat’s 
broke. 

Testy Old Gentleman—Humph! In my 
young days boys had a sense of humor.— 
Columbia Jester. 


“There was a time when people used to 
say I had more money than brains, but they 
can’t say that now?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I have come down to my last 
cent.” 

“But you’ve still got a cent.” 

He—I’m angry that you should have sent 
me on a fool’s errand. 

She—Sorry, but really I couldn’t think of 
anybody else that would do it as well.— 
Boston Transcript. 





He—I notice you’re not eating candy 
nowadays. 

Fiancee—No, I’ve pretty nearly gotten 
out of the habit since I’ve been going with 
you.—Holmes Store News. 

Mistress—Mary, your young man has such 
an air of braggadocio about him. 

Mary—Yis, pore lad, he worruks in a 
livery stable—Vancouver Farm and Home. 

“Yes,” said young Mrs. Torkins, “I am 
sure our garden is going to be a success.” 

“So soon?” 

“Yes, the chickens have tasted everything 
and they are perfectly enthusiastic.>— 
Washington Star. 





A hardened motorist had just run down 
a jaywalker and stopped the car on top 
of the unfortunate man. 

“Hey, there,” yelled the motorist, peer- 


ing down over the side of the car, “while 
youre under there just take a look at 
my brake rods, will you?” 


Sam—What am you doin’ now? 

Bo—l’se an exporter. 

Sam—An exporter? ' 

Bo—Yep, the Pullman company just fired 
me.—Black and Blue Jay. 

Fat—That auto looks pretty well worn 
out. 

Slim—It ought to. It’s the sole survivor 
of four love affairs.—Jack O’Lantern. 

Mabel—I’m going to get married next 
month if Jim can get a week off from his 
job. I think he’ll be able to; it isn’t as if 
he was asking for a vacation to have a 
good time. 





One of the fruit-stall men in the city 
market was striving hard to add a few 
cents to the total of his sales. “We’ve got 
some fine alligator pears,” he suggested. 

“Silly,” laughed the very, very young 
housewife. “We don’t even keep a gold- 
fish.”—-Houston Post. 


FUN WITH THE MEDICOS 


Doctor—Youw’re coughing more easily this 
morning. 

Patient—Yes, I practiced a lot during the 
night. 


Mrs. Johnson—How does yo feel dis maw- 
nin’, Joe? 

Mr. Johnson—I feel bad—mighty bad! I 
wish dat Providence would have mussy on 
me an’ take me. 

Mrs. Johnson—How can yo expec’ Him to 
ef yo won’t take de doctor’s medicine?— 
Jersey Journal. 





A man subject to epileptic seizures was 
picked up unconscious on the streets of 
New York and rushed to a hospital, and 
when they took off his coat one of the 
nurses found a piece of paper pinned to 
the lining, upon which was written: “To 
inform the house surgeon that this is just 
a case of plain fit—not appendicitis. My 
appendix has already been removed twice.” 





Doctor—Well, you are certainly looking 
better than I expected to find you. 
Patient—I think it is because I followed 
the directions on your medicine bottle. 
Doctor—Very likely. What were they? 
Patient (grimly )—Keep the bottle tightly 
corked.—London Tit-Bits. 





“Yes,” said the famous physician, “that 
man has spigoraltic detrullias sponzulium, 
and I’m charging $2000 to diagnose his 
case.” 

“Beg your pardon,” said the student, 
“what did you say this man has?” 

“He has $2000,” replied the physician.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





WASH DAY 


If I could wash my foolish thoughts 
And hang them fresh and white 
Upon the line across the yard 
To catch the wind and light— 


They would not seem so dull, I think, 
So weary and so old, 

Once they had known the wind’s clear touch, 
The sunlight’s sudden gold. 


I think that I could put them on 
And wear them gladly then, 
And teach myself the way to laugh, 
The way to smile again. 
—New York Herald. 
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New Theory of Electricity Involves the Atom 


ONSIDER the atom! It is a minia- 
(> ture solar system. Like the sun, it 

has planets revolving about it. If it 
were magnified 10,000,000,000 times this 
“sun,” or nucleus, would still be only the 
size of a pin point. It would be seen sur- 
rounded by planets, or electrons, of pro- 
portionate size. This mystic atom holds 
the secret of the universe. All matters, even 
the most solid, is supposedly made up of an 
infinite number of tiny worlds. Builded 
upon one another they make up larger 
groups, and these larger groups combine to 
make still larger groups, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

It is within the inconceivably tiny boun- 
daires of the atom that science hopes to 
find the solution to its remaining dif- 
ficulties. The discovery and subsequent 
study of radio-active substances has opened 
up a new field of scientific investigation. 
According to the new theory, all atoms are 
similar in structure. Their component parts 
are held together and kept in everlasting 
motion by electrical forces. These forces 
will some day be harnessed to provide a 
great source of energy, but first man must 
find a practical way to break up the atoms. 
Of course, in radio-active substances this 
breaking up takes place without outside aid. 

No yardstick can measure an atom whose 
diameter is 1/300,000,000th of an inch. No 
super-microscope is powerful enough to re- 
veal the atom itself. But science has found 
ways of measuring and studying the atom 
without sceing it. Men are just as certain 
of the existence of the atom as they are of 
their own being. They can discuss the ques- 
tion of what goes on inside the atomic 
structure with the same degree of intelli- 
gence that the layman describes what goes 
on in a baseball park during a ball game. 


The atom is the chemist’s unit. No chem- 
ical reaction is known in which an atom 
breaks up, but in radio-active changes it 
has been proved that the atom goes to 
pieces, scattering electrons (negative parti- 
cles of electricity) and protons (positive 
particles of electricity). Matter and elec- 
tricity are built up out of these units. The 
center of an atom is made up of electrons 
and protons both, with a preponderance of 
the latter. This visible speck of dust, one 
million million million times smaller than 
the smallest nucleus, is surrounded with 
electrons, in number just enough to offset 
the preponderance of protons in the cen- 
tral mass. This explains why the atom is 
electrically neutral. The atom itself is so 
tiny that there are more than 2,000,000,- 
000,000,000 on a pin head. 

There is a lively controversy between 
physicists and chemists. The former, head- 
ed by Rutherford and Bohr, claim that 
electrons move around the nucleus with 
enormous velocities, at certain distances 
from each other, and in certain orbits— 
just as the planets move around the sun. 
The chemists, led by Lewis and Langmuir, 
contend that the electrons are fixed in posi- 
tion to their “sun.” This view enables the 


chemist to explain many otherwise per- 
plexing chemical reactions. However, the 
supporters of the Rutherford-Bohr idea are 
in the majority at present. 


Practically all the weight of the atom is 
centered in the nucleus, though the size of 
this “sun” is small as compared to the rest 
of the atom. In the nucleus of the atom 
there is never less than one electron to 
every two protons. The number of elec- 
trons whirling around the nucleus varies 
from one in hydrogen to 92 in uranium. The 
mass of the hydrogen nucleus is over 1800 
times as large as the mass of the satellite 
electron. It is now believed that all matter 
is electrical at base, that electricity itself 
is atomic in nature, and that the protons 
and electrons—the positive and negative 
charges of electricity—are the two prime 





IN ROBERT MILLIKAN 


Dr. Millikan, who was awarded the Nobel 
prize in recognition of his success in isolating 
the electron, is director of the Norman Bridge 
laboratory of physics at Pasadena, Cal. He is a 
native of Hlinois and was graduated from Ober- 
lin college and Columbia university. For many 
years he was professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is 55 years old. 


elements which constitute the universe, in- 
cluding the earth and everything on it, also 
the sun, moon, stars and other heavenly 
bodies. 

The atom can very well be compared to 
the solar system. Vast distances propor- 
tionately separate the electrons from the 
“sun” as the planets from our sun. In other 
words, an electron is as far from the nu- 
cleus, relatively, as the earth from the sun. 
All electrons are believed to be exactly 
alike in every respect. It is believed that 
they move with almost the same speed as 
light. They are subject to the law of grav- 
itation, repelling each other and being both 
attracted and repelled by the nucleus. 


The new atomic theory abolishes matter 
and leaves nothing but energy. The basis 
of the atom is electricity.. All matter is 
supposed to be divided into the infinitely 
small positively charged particles called 
protons and the infinitely smaller negative- 
ly charged particles called electrons. If we 
can imagine the sudden collapse of the 
forces which rule the atom we can con- 
ceive the earth condensing to a mass about 
seven miles in diameter. This sphere would 
be all of one substance—and a strange one 
at that. After all the only difference be- 


tween the 92 known elements is in the num- 





ber and arrangement of the protons and 
electrons. 

“The thing we call electricity,” to quote 
Dr. Robert A Millikan, winner of the Nobel 
prize and also the Hughes medal of the 
Royal Society for his work in isolating and 
measuring the electron, “is built up out 
of a definite number of specks of electricity 
all exactly alike. What we call an electrical 
current consists simply in the journey 
along the conductor of these electrical 
specks, which we call with perfect justice 
definite material bodies. The current that 
goes through an ordinary electric light is 
nothing except the motion of a certain 
number of electrical specks through or over 
the filament of the lamp. In other words 
an electric current in a wire is a definite 
granular something which is moving along 
that wire.” The electrons shooting through 
a 16-candle-power lamp in one second, ac- 
cording to this same authority, are so nu- 
merous that it would take 2,500,000 perons, 
counting at the rate of two electrons a sec- 
ond, 20,000 years to count them all. If a 
million atoms of oxygen were allowed to 
enter a light bulb each minute it would 
take a billion years to fill the bulb. 


Dr. Millikan tells about a laboratory ex- 
periment which enabled him to count the 
number of electrons in a single drop of 
oil: “We took plates with a field of 10,000 
volts between them, with a little hole in the 
top plate, and blew the oil spray on the top 
plate so as to get an electrically charged 
body just as small as we could. We let one 
of those drops come into the place between 
the plates and then moved it up and down 
by an electrical field. We kept the oil drop 
going up and down between the plates in 
the hope that it would capture some of the 
ions (charged particles) which we knew ex- 
isted in the air, put there by radium or 
other agencies. 

“The drop met our fullest expectations. 
It captured ions frequently and signaled 
the fact of each capture for the observer by 
the change of speed in the field. The oil 
drop, being an electrically charged body, 
moved with a definite speed in the given 
field. However, when it captured an ion, its 
charge increased or decreased, and hence its 
speed increased or decreased. 


“If electricity is atomic in structure you 
cannot get in a given field anything except 
a definite number of speeds, which will 
make an arithmetical series; that is, will 
come up by steps, one, two, three etc. That 
is exactly what we found. We have experi- 
mented with thousands of drops and scores 
of different substances and they always 
work exactly that way. Both positively and 
negatively charged drops are found to act 
in quite the same way, showing that both 
positive and negative electrical charges 
are built up of specks of electricity. We 
could count the number of these specks, 
which we call electrons, in a given drop 
with the same certainty with which you 
can count the fingers on your hand.” 


In recent experiments Rutherford has 
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been able to break up nitrogen into hydro- 
gen atoms by bombarding the former with 
alpha particles. Still and moving pictures 
have been taken of this feat, which is prac- 
tically a true case of transmutation of the 
elements and almost brings within reach 
the dreams of the alchemists of old who 
sought to convert base metals into gold. A 
line an inch long would contain one million 
million of the alpha particles used in the 
bombardment. 

Modern science is not so much concerned 
with the possibilities of the transmutation 
of elements as it is with utilizing the un- 
limited physical powers of the atom. As 
yet science has been able to liberate only 
on an exceedingly small scale some of the 
immense power that lies dormant in the 
commonest elements. It is pointed out that 
if all the atomic energy within a single 
bushel of coal could be liberated it would 
be more than sufficient to drive the Levia- 
than across the Atlantic. Science is work- 
ing hard to maké it possible to break up 
atoms on a large scale so that the energy 
thus released can be devoted to commercial 
and other practical uses. 

Though we are just beginning to get ac- 
quainted with such newcomers as “elec- 
trons” and “protons,” Prof. Matthews of the 
University of Cincinnati introduces us to 
the “etherion.” He calls it the ultimate 
unit of light and electricity. He rejects the 
theory that light consists of waves sent 
through a mysterious substance called 
ether. Light, he holds, is radiated as rays. 
The so-called ether, he says, is made up of 
minute spheres (etherions) which are re- 
volving at such high speed that their sur- 
faces have a velocity of 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond. When one etherion gains energy of 
rotation it becomes an electron of positive 
electricity, and the neighboring etherion 
that has been robbed of this energy becomes 
a negative electron. 

“An electron,” according to Prof. Mat- 
thews, “is therefore simply a wave of light 
too small for transmission and going 
round and round in one place. Light is 
then the basis of matter, since the elec- 
trons out of which all matter is made are 
simply imprisoned light.” 

The much-muddled layman may want to 
challenge Prof. Matthews’s statement that 
the etherion is the smallest unit. Obviously 
half an etherion must be smaller than a 
whole one. And a quarter smaller than a 
half. Then split the quarter and divide the 
result by two—but enough! The world will 
be content to take Prof. Matthews’s word 
at its face value. Yes, the etherion takes 
the milligrammatic cake! 


Urges Same Date for Primaries 

Legislation looking to a uniform date 
for aH states to hold primary electicns was 
advocated by the national conference of 
commissioners on uniform state laws at 
Philadelphia. The delegates, appointed by 
the governors of their respective states, 
also favored restricting state expenditures 
on the basis of population. 

The session indorsed the uniform arbi- 
tration act. The various states will be 
asked to pass uniform laws to reduce liti- 
gation by establishing courts of arbitra- 
tion similar to the one at New York. Penn- 
sylvania alone opposed the plan, contend- 
ing that various states already have arbi- 
tration laws and to introduce a general 
system would complicate matters. Joseph 
O’Connell of Boston explained that the 
arbitration act was designed to take many 
cases out of the congested law courts and 
settle them quickly and efficiently without 
great expense or bitterness. Not only will 
it avoid the usual court ordeals and their 
delay, he said, but it will also be a benefit 
to poor litigants. 

The delegates also approved a uniform 
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mortgage act with these features: 1. Pro- 
vides a statutory short form mortgage. 2. 
Makes the mortgage a lien on the premises, 
leaving the right of possession in the mort- 
gagor until foreclosure. (This is already 
a law in most states.) 3. Fixes a definite 
period of redemption after foreclosure sale. 
4. Gives, without resorting to court action, 
a simple, inexpensive method of foreclo- 
sure by power of sale, “so regulated as to 
prevent oppressive use.” 5. Treats deeds 
in the same manner as the ordinary mort- 
gage. 6. Provides a statute of limitations 
for outlawing mortgages that would leave 
titles unclouded. 





Nation’s “Main Street” Honors Lincoln 


Four immense stone heads of Abraham 
Lincoln will soon grace the route of the 
Lincoln highway in as many different 
states. Each head is 15 feet high and they 
will be mounted at vantage points along 
the highway. The work was executed by 
George Barnard, famous sculptor. The il- 
lustration shows the artist examining his 
handiwork before putting on the finishing 
touches. 

The Lincoln Highway Association re- 
ports that the world’s “longest street” is 
now in a generally good condition through- 
out. The fifth edition of the highway road 
guide has made its appearance and is be- 
ing sold at cost by the non-profit organiza- 
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To Overlook Lincoln Highway 


tion’s Detroit headquarters. The book con- 
tains maps and detailed running directions 
between New York and San Francisco, data 
in regard to the scenic and historic points 
along the route, accommodations, supplies, 
locations of camp sites, directions to na- 
tional parks and other points of interest, 
information as to equipment required by 
the transcontinental tourist, time neces- 
sary to go from point to point, expense etc. 


Bar Members Discuss Law Problems 


The World war is blamed by Atty.-Gen. 
Stone for helping weaken law enforcement 
in this country. Because this laxness con- 
tinues he appealed to the American Bar 
Association, in annual convention at Phila- 
delphia, to pave the way for stricter en- 
forcement. “The most important step for 
the improvement of the law on its admin- 
istrative side,” he told his fellow members, 
“is by improvement in the training, char- 
acter and morale of those to whom its ad- 
ministration is primarily committed.” He 
wants the bar to demand higher education- 
al standards for admission. 

In denouncing political control of the 
office of public prosecutor, Mr. Stone said: 
“There is no more reason why this should 
be a political office than that of a judge of 
the federal courts.” English legal procedure, 
he holds, is more successful than our own 
because in England “law administration is 
removed from poitical influence and is 
conducted by a better ordered administra- 
tive system.” The attorney-general as- 
sailed sensational journalism for arousing 
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misguided public opinion through misstate- 
ment of fact. 

The flood of new laws is detrimental to 
law observance, declared Judge Alter of 
Pennsylvania who asked: “How can the 
citizen know the law as he is supposed to, 
when new enactments are being poured out 
at such a rate?” To be a strict observer of 
the law, he explained by way of example, an 
Illinois citizen would need to be familiar 
with the 5,000,000 words of federal statutes 
and 5,060,000 words of Illinois statutes be- 
sides millions of words of city and district 
ordinances. Judge Alter complained that 
too many laws are enacted “at the instance 
of somebody with a special point of view.” 
“There should be no unimportant law,” he 
said in referring to the many statutes 
which are not enforced. 


Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania protest- 
ed the use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes. In his opinion this practice has re- 
sulted in a growing bitterness in labor 
toward the federal courts “which, if not 
checked, may easily develop into a revolu- 
tionary sentiment.” He thinks the “over- 
whelming sentiment” of workers should 
decide whether a community should have 
“open shops” or “closed shops.” Blocs, 
cliques and groups who would lessen the 
efficiency of the U. S. constitution by a 
plurality of amendments were denounced 
by Robert Saner of Texas, retiring presi- 
dent of the association. He urged that the 
balance of power between the three major 
divisions of government, and between the 
national and state governments, remain the 
same. He declared: “So long as the balance 
between the centripetal forces, which tends 
to draw the states into the nation, and the 
centrifugal force, which tends to throw the 
states out of the nation, is maintained, our 
government will endure.” He termed the 
100 proposed constitutional amendments 
now pending in congress “selfish,” asserting 
that they strike at the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government. If the mania for 
making laws is not curbed he thinks it pos- 
sible that state lines will be wiped out and 
this country will degenerate “into a pater- 
nal, sumptuary, bureaucracy government, 
directing and controlling every activity of 
its citizens, even to the the method and 
manner of living.” 

The co-operation of Canada, Central and 
South America, the United States and the 
Australias was advocated by former Sena- 
tor Lewis of Illinois who sees menace in 
the antagonism of Europe and Asia to the 
United States. The committee on American 
citizenship deplored the fact that only 49 
per cent of the nation’s registered voters 
cast ballots in 1920. It asserted that the 
direct primary law has failed to increase 
interest in elections because nominations 
are made by only five to 17 per cent of the 
registered voters. The practice of foreign- 
born residents segregating themselves by 
nationalities was declared “the greatest 
menace to our institutions.” 

Higher salaries for judges were urged in 
a report by another committee. It was 
pointed out where several judges had to 
leave the bench because salaries were in- 
sufficient to keep their families. The re- 
port noted that Chief Justice Taft, our high- 
est judge, receives $15,000 a year as against 
$50,000 paid to Britain’s lord high chancel- 
lor, and that our federal judges get $7500 as 
compared to the $18,000-a-year salaries of 
judges of certain state courts. 


The method of trying criminals in this 
country was flayed as “outworn and cum- 
bersome” by former Gov. Whitman of New 
York. He contrasted the American method 
unfavorably with that of England and rec- 
ommended a standard code of criminal pro- 
cedure for all the states. Chiefi#Justice 
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Taft submitted a code of ethics for the 
judiciary which sums up a judge’s obliga- 
tions as follows: 

“In every particular his conduct should 
be above reproach. He should be conscien- 
tious, studious, thorough, courteous, patient, 
punctual, just, impartial, fearless of public 
clamor, regardless of public praise, and 
indifferent to private, political or partisan 
influences; he should administer justice ac- 
codring to law, and deal with his appoint- 
ments as a public trust. He should not 
allow other affairs or his private interests 
to interfere with the prompt and proper 
performance of his judicial duties, nor 
should he administer the office for the pur- 
pose of advancing his personal ambitions 
or increasing his popularity.” 

The committee on revisions of federal 
statutes deplored the fact that congress 
sidetracked a bill to consolidate, codify, 
revise and re-enact the general permanent 
laws of the United States. The committee 
declared that bad relations between the two 
houses was responsible. It was recommend- 
ed the bar associations of the various 
states create committees to work on a bill 
to give the U. S. supreme court power to 
make rules in common law action. The 
conventioa adopted a resolution urging the 
states to ratify the Norris resolution to 
amend the constitution so that congress 
will meet on the first Monday in January 
and the president be inaugurated on the 
third Monday in January. Secretary of 
States Hughes was elected president of the 
association. Later 2000 lawyers and their 
families sailed to attend a special meeting 
at London. The convention took no action 
on protests that they slighted the Amer- 
ican “dry” merchant marine by electing to 
sail on British “wet” vessels. 


Criticize Yankee Manners Abroad 


The American who rushes into a South 
American business house and yells at the 
top of his lungs: “Say, [’ve got the finest 
ice-cream freezer that ever came out of 
Detroit, and I want you guys to know it,” 
is doing his country an injustice, Charles 
Chandler, manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Corn Exchange bank, New York, 
said in addressing the George Washington 
university law school. He deplored the 
fact that American business houses send 
men to Latin-American countries to drum 
up trade who are unfamiliar with the peo- 
ple, their language and their customs. For- 
eign business interests engage better qual- 
ified salesmen and so get ahead of their 
American competitors. “We must only 
export the best there is in human material 
as well as in our manufactures,” the speak- 
er said. “This applies to every phrase of 
our foreign contacts—to missionaries, to 
traveling salesmen, to our consular and 
diplomatic representatives and others who 
go abroad.” 

Sometimes American manners abroad are 
so bumptious that they cause international 
trouble, was the declaration of J. Russell 
Smith of Columbia university before the 
National Council for Social Studies at the 
Pan-American building, Washington. He 
declared that all Americans traveling 
abroad in effect represent their country 
whether on official or private business or 
just a pleasure trip. American tourists, he 
explained, think that everything in Europe 
should be run to suit them and they like 
to bellow their own importance, to the dis- 
gust of natives. 

“American manners abroad are a world 
wonder,” he insisted. “Get a Latin-Amer- 
ican or a European into frank frame of 
mind and then ask him what he thinks of 
American manners. He will tell you our 
manners are hateful. It is difficult not to 
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hate a man whose manners are hateful. 
Here is a perfectly needless, non-profit- 
making cause of international trouble. It 
interferes with trade and every other goov. 
thing that we need to develop among the 
nations. The broader Americanism is po- 
lite and humble, not proud and arrogant.” 


A Remarkable Steamship Voyage 


Though Chicago is only some 2000 miles 
from Seattle as the crow flies, the steamship 
Back Bay traveled a distance almost equiv- 
alent to that around the world in order to 
go from the Washington metropolis to the 
“Windy City” by water. Putting out from 
Seattle the vessel went south around Cape 
Horn, thence north up the Atlantic coast to 








Canada where it entered the St. Lawrence 
river and made its way to Chicago via the 
Welland canal and the Great Lakes. The 
Back Bay carried 50 passengers in addition 
to a large cargo. 


Chautauqua Observes Anniversary 


A half century ago Rev. John Vincent 
of the M. E. church started the Chautauqua. 
The first assembly was held at Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; hence its name. From this small 
beginning a national institution has de- 
veloped. Orators, musicians and educators 
yearly bring to vast assemblies the best 
that there is in their respective lines. The 
Chautauqua is a summer affair, people as- 
sembling at various places to hear educa- 
tional and recreational programs. This 
summer 22 Chautauqua circuits are in oper- 
ation. 

Chautauqua Institution, or the “Mother 
Chautauqua” as it is known, is the largest 
of its kind. A town on the shore of Chau- 
tauqua lake, N. Y., is devoted to the insti- 
tution’s activities. There is a residential 
population of about 10,000. About a million 
persons have taken some part in its courses. 
It was this institution which pioneered the 
summer-school movement. 

First devoted to religious matters exclu- 
sively, it later enlarged its scope of work 
to include general education and entertain- 
ment for its followers. The institution is 
conducted by a board of trustees for the 
purpose of promoting the intellectual, so- 
cial, physical, moral and religious welfare 
of the people.” Any gain that the insti- 
tution may make must go back into the 
work. Chautauqua lives to spead the gos- 
pel that “Education is life!” 


Urges More Economy to Lower Taxes 


President Coolidge wants government ex- 
penditures cut to the bone. He told ad- 


ministrative heads of the various depart- 
ments in conference at Washington that 
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the economy program must be more drastic 
than ever. Those responsible for spending 
the nation’s money were enjoined to run 
things with the absolute minimum of ex- 
pense. This means, according to the chief 
executive, that the federal pay-roll must 
be reduced. “I am for economy,” he said, 
“and after that I am for more economy. 
We must give the people relief from the ex- 
cessive burden of taxation.” 


In the past three years, the president 
pointed out, there has been a saving to the 
public of more than $12,000,000 a year in 
interest on the public debt alone. In 1921 
the public debt was nearly $24,000,000,000; 
it is now $21,250,000,000. Mr. Coolidge an- 
nounced that he would submit an estimate 
of $3,000,000,000 for government expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1925. To make this possible he asked de- 
partment heads to cut an additional $83,- 
000,000 from their present budget esti- 
mates. 


The government’s ordinary receipts for 
the fiscal year of 1924, according to Secre- 
tary Mellon, amounted to over $4,000,000,- 
000, showing a surplus for the year of over 
$505,000,000. In that period Liberty bonds 
went above par. Custom receipts were 
$545,000,000, and internal revenue receipts, 
after deducting the 25 per cent cut on the 
1924 income taxes as provided under the 
new law, gave nearly $2,800,000,000 more. 


Beginning July 1 further cuts in the new 
tax law became effective. The so-called 
nuisance” taxes are now abolished and 
there are material reductions in other as- 
sessments. Eliminated outright are taxes 
on theater admissions of less than 50 cents, 
the five per cent tax on jewelry and musi- 
cal instruments not exceeding $30 in value, 
stamp taxes on drafts, checks and promis- 
sory notes, and taxes on telegraph and 
phone messages, pleasure boats, candy, 
knives, boots and hats. 





More Nominations for President 


By a vote of 106 to 17, delegates to the 
Socialist party convention at Cleveland in- 
dorsed La Follette for president on his own 
platform. Action came after a six-hour 
debate on a minority report favoring a 
separate ticket and platform. The majority 
report was favored by Eugene V. Debs who 
sent a telegram to the convention from a 
sanatorium where he lies ill. “I think it 
wise,” he said, “for our party to make no 
nominations under the circumstances but 
at the same time to hold the Socialist party 
intact, adhere rigidly to its principles and 
keep the red flag flying.” The majority 
report was likewise favored by Morris Hil- 
quit, Representative Berger and Mayor 
Hoan of Milwaukee. The opposition argued 
that La Follette should not be accepted as 
a disciple of socialism. 

The Socialist party denounced the Ku 
Klux Klan by name after a bitter debate. 
The resolution as adopted read: “We em- 
phatically condemn the Ku Klux Klan and 
every other effort to divide the workers on 
racial or religious lines and to affect po- 
litical purposes by secret or terroristic 
methods.” William Henry of Indiana, speak- 
ing in opposition to the resolution, declar- 
ed that “mining towns are crowded with 
union men marching in Klan regalia.” The 
session also condemned the fascisti move- 
ment and the recent assassination in Italy 
of a Socialist deputy. It pledged support 
to the child labor amendment, indorsed 
Berger’s bill for a billion dollar loan to 
restore the economic balance between this 
country and central Europe, condemned the 
thumb-print system for identifying immi- 
grants and the exploitation of negro work- 
ers. Another resolution favored farm loans 
on public credit, public ownership of trans- 
portation and marketing facilities, and 
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government stabilization of farm prices. 
The office of national chairman of the party 
was created, Debs being elected to that 
office. 

The National Independent party, meeting 
at Indianapolis, refused to enlist under La 
Follette and put out its own ticket con- 
sisting of John Zahnd of Indianapolis and 
Roy Harrop of Omaha. Zahnd declared La 
Follette’s stand is “far more dominating” 
than any act of the two major parties. The 
Independent party’s platform has as its 
chief plank a demand for the repeal of the 
federal reserve system and establishment 
of an American financial system of govern- 
ment-owned banks. Other planks favor elim- 
nation of tax-exempt securities, government 
action to outlaw war, old-age pensions, 
abolition of electoral college, equal rights 
for women, conservation of natural re- 
sources and better co-operation between 
the government and the farmers. It was 
announced that the People’s Progressive 
party which had nominated Robert Pointer 
of Dearborn, Mich., for president, has join- 
ed the Independent part and withdrawn its 
candidate and platform. 

The Farmer-Labor party met some time 
ago at St. Paul and indorsed Duncan Mc- 
Donald of Illinois and William Bouck of 
Washington for president and vice-presi- 
dent. Later its executive committee con- 
sented to the withdrawal of these candi- 
dates and approved the candidacies of Wil- 
liam Z. Foster and Benjamin Gitlow, enter- 
ed as candidates by the Workers party. 
The executive committee denounced the 
recent session at Cleveland which advocated 
La Follette’s candidacy by charging it with 
betraying the farmer-labor masses. How- 
ever, action of the executive committee in 
naming Foster and Gitlow, was later repu- 
diated by the California Farmer-Labor 
party which pledged its support to La Fol- 
lette. Alleging that they had been “dou- 
ble-crossed” by the national executive com- 
mittee, W. H. Greene and Rev. J. L. Beebe 
of Omaha, national committeemen from Ne- 
braska, resigned. Duncan McDonald, in an- 
nouncing his withdrawal from politics, said 
he made a mistake in associating with Fos- 
ter “and his army of soviet lieutenants.” 
McDonald has been a leader in Illinois labor 
circles for many years. 





NEWS NOTES 

O. K. Child Labor Amendment. The Ark- 
ansas house of representatives was the 
first state legislative body to ratify the 
proposed child labor amendment to the 
U. S. constitution. Three-fourths of the 
states will have to approve it before it 
can become law. 





Fewer Lynchings. Tuskegee institute re- 
ports that only five lynchings occured in 
this country during the first six months of 
the year. This is the lowest figure for a 
like period in the last 40 years. There 
were two lynchings in Georgia, two in 
Florida and one in South Caroline. All the 
victims were Negroes. 





Nonagenarian is Candidate. Ezra Meeker, 
94 years old, is seeking ¢lection to the 
Washington legislature from the 47th dis- 
trict. He wants a state highway built 
through Naches pass, which he went 
through in early days, instead of Chinook 
pass as is now proposed. 





“Wuxtree! Nickel Sandwich Back!” The 
five-cent sandwich has made its appearance 
in Boston after an absence of nearly 10 
years. However, they do not begin to ap- 
proach their pre-war size. 





Town Officials Sentenced. Mayor Jezew- 
ski, fermer Police Commissioner Wozins 
and farmer Police Lieut. Ferguson were 
among the 30 Hamtramck, Mich., residents 
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found guilty of conspiring to evade the pro- 
hibition law. The mayor was given two 
years at Leavenworth. Other sentences ta- 
pered down to two months in the house of 
correction. The convicted officials tried to 
prevent the law from being enforced in 
Hamtramck. 





Coronado Coal Suit. For 10 years the 
Coronado Coal Co. tried to recover dam- 
ages from the United Mine Workers of 
America for destruction of property by 
strikers in its Arkansas coal fields in 1914. 
A circuit court of appeals at St. Louis has 
affirmed the ruling of a lower court in favor 
of the mine workers though another court 
had previously awarded the company $200,- 
000. 


More Money to Indians. Nearly $520,000, 
accumulated through proceeds from labor, 
interest on money in banks and sale of 
lands, will be divided among 20,800 Choc- 





taw Indians under a ruling by Secretary of 


the Interior Work. Freedmen of the tribe 
will not share in the distribution. 





Backs into Propeller. Herbert Schiff of 
New York, a lieutenant in the reserve corps, 
flew from Washington to Hampton Roads, 
Va., as part of his two-weeks training 
course. While about to return in the same 
plane with Rear Admiral Moffett, his chief, 
he stepped too near the propeller. He was 
sucked into its embrace and the whirling 
blades cut him to pieces. 





Find Mystery Ship. With a dog as its 
sole occupant, the Panviego, a 90-ton wood- 
en schooner, was discovered sailing aim- 
lessly off the California coast. The fate of 
the crew, which numbered about 27, is un- 
known. The life-boats were untouched. The 
ship was not registered. There is evidence 
that it had been severely battered in a 
storm, 

| 


“Blank” Kills. “It’s only a blank,” said 
Frank McNab, 12, as he pointed a revolver 
at Joseph Adams, 13, while the two were 
“playing Indians” at Philadelphia. There 
was a report and a-scream. Joseph died later 
at a hospital. The “blank” was a bullet. 





Bank Transfers Millions. Guarded by ar- 
mored cars from which guns peeped, $25,- 
000,000 was moved by the Franklin Trust 
Co. from its old to its new building at Phil- 
adelphia. It took all day to transfer the 
money with the aid of two trucks and-a dou- 
ble cordon of police. 





Insurance for Guard. For the first time 
in history a state has undertaken to insure 
its national guardsmen. The New York 
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militia has made appliéation to the state 
for $50,000,000 protection for its 21,000 men. 
Privates would be insured for $2000, non- 
commissioned officers for $3000 and com- 
missioned officers for $5000. 





Emir of Kurdestan Not Chummy. Wear- 
ing one gray glove and one yellow glove, 
the emir of Kurdestan arrived in this coun- 
try on a social visit. His red fez, jeweled 
star and spats were out of place in this 
country. He refused to shake hands or 
have anything to say to reporters. His 
wife explained in French: “The emir has 
nothing to say. If he had anything to say 
he would see that it is properly said. He 
never says anything unless it is properly 


said.” The “emir” was later exposed as a 
book agent. 





British Vessel Fined. For violating the 
law which forbids vessels under foreign 
flags to engage in commerce between Amer- 
ican ports, the British steamer Voltaire was 
fined $111,000. The specific charge against 
the vessel was that it transported 500 mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia lodge of Elks to the 
Boston convention. 


Two Cities Unite. Bluefield, W. Va., and 
Graham, Va, comprising a community 
which extends on both sides of the state 
line, have united under the name of Greater 
Bluefield. There was a public celebration 
marked by Gov. Morgan of West Virginia 
and Gov. Trinkle of Virginia clasping hands 
across the border. Another symbol of the 
union was the marriage of a couple repre- 
senting both states. 


Echo of Ponzi Case. The $1,303,000 that 
Charles Ponzi, Boston financial “wizard” 
now in prison for swindling the public, fail- 
ed to hide from the courts has been ordered 
paid to creditors. Under a ruling by Judge 
Waite of the state supreme court the de- 
luded “get-rich-quick” investors will get 
back 35 per cent of what they gave Ponzi. 





Made Own Coffin; Dies. Frank Way of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. believed in home- 
made articles. He made his own hats, shoes, 
clothing, cigars and even false teeth. A 
year ago his health began to fail. He will 
be buried in a coffin which he made himself. 
He was 69 years old. 





Walks with Broken Back. A. W. Men- 
zies, of Middletown, N. Y., was injured in 
an accident in April. Since then he has 
suffered with pains in the back but was 
able to walk about as usual. An x-ray has 
revealed that his spine is fractured; Men- 
zies is now in a plaster cast. 

British Fleet at Frisco. For the first time 
in 40 years Uncle Sam acted as host to a 
British squadron. Seven war vessels flying 
the British jack visited the Golden Gate on 
the way home from a tour of the world. 
They were led by the cruiser Hood, the 
world’s mightiest warship. The fleet and the 
forts exchanged the customary salute of 21 
guns and the visitors were feted by Ameri- 
cans. 


State Bonus Killed. The $35,000,000 bonus 
declared by Pennsylvania for its World 
war veterans was declared unconstitutional 
by the state supreme court. The latter de- 
clared that Pennsylvania’s constitution can- 
not be amended oftener than once in five 
years. Under this ruling 1928 would be the 
earliest date when the act could be offered 
again as an amendment. 





Too Fat to Go to Court. Counsel for Jack 
Frost, former hotel man at Binghamton, 
N. Y., argued that his client was too fat to 
go to court to answer a charge of illegal 
possession of liquor. Frost weighs 490 
pounds and cannot climb stairs, his counsel 
said. The defendant was permitted to plead 
guilty by proxy and was then fined $475. 
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The Democratic Convention and Its Nominees 


The Democrats ended a prolonged and 
hectic convention at New York by drafting 
John W. Davis of West Virginia and Gov. 
Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska as the par- 
ty’s standard bearers in the 1924 cam- 
paign. William G. McAdoo and Gov. Alfred 
Smith of New York were so bitterly contest- 
ed for the presidential nomination that 
both had to withdraw before the session 
could make a choice. The balloting started 
with 431 for McAdoo and 241 for Smith. 
Under the two-thirds rule 732 votes were 
necessary to nominate. On the 69th ballot 
McAdoo reached his high point—530. 
Smith’s highest vote was 368, reached on 
two occasions. At the outset it was seen 
that there was a deadlock unless one or 
both of these high men quit the field. After 
many days of balloting overtures were 
made to the two without result. Finally 
the New York governor said he would with- 
draw if his rival did likewise. McAdoo re- 
fused but later gave up. Smith followed 
suit and Davis was nominated on the 103rd 
ballot. The fight was 
made especially bitter 


however, Bryan, Smith and McAdoo pledged 
their support to the Democratic nominee. 

On several occasions the battle grew so 
hot that unsuccessful efforts were made to 
adjourn and even to move the convention 
from New York, Many delegates, especially 
McAdoo’s followers, protested against the 
influence of the galleries which were “pack- 
ed” with Smith’s followers and kept the 
sessions in an uproar. The spectators’ 
“ayes” and “noes” mingled with those of 
the delegates and caused much confusion. 

The two-thirds rule and the unit rule 
were bones of bitter contention. Several 
states sent delegates with instructions to 
vote as a unit—that is to say, to cast the 
state’s entire vote for the candidate favored 
by a majority of the state’s delegates. Oth- 
er delegations were instructed each to vote 
for a certain candidate so long as his name 
was before the convention. In the last days 
of the convention various efforts were made 
to violate these traditional rules but 
Chairman Walsh ignored the appeals be- 





by the injection of 
a religious element. 
This was first evinced 
in the vote on the Ku 
Klux Klan issue. A 
majority of the fol- 
lowers of Smith, who 
is a Catholic, favored 
the minority plank 
which wanted the 
platform to condemn 
the Klan by name. 
McAdoo is a Protes- 
tant. His supporters 
generally favored the 
plank that pledged re- 
ligious freedom with- 
out mentioning the 
Klan. The latter plank 
was adopted with a 
majority of only four 
and a fraction votes. 
After that the bulk of 
delegates were arrayed 
against each other un- 
der the respective ban- 
ners of McAdoo and 
Smith like so many 
determined _ soldiers. 
When it was seen that neither Smith nor 
McAdoo could win the numerous “dark 
horses” were inspired to hold on tenacious- 
ly, each hoping that he would be the com- 
promise candidate. These aspirants includ- 
ed, besides the successful ones, Gov. Davis 
of Kansas, Underwood, Robinson, Glass, 
Cox, Saulsbury and Ritchie, but before the 
end of the race nearly 60 prospects had 
been trotted into the field. Gov. Silzer of 
New Jersey was the first to give up. At his 
request the New Jersey delegation dropped 
him on the 10th ballot and went over to 
Smith. On the 64th ballot Ralston with- 
drew his candidacy. However, as the dead- 
lock still continued another and more de- 
termined effort was made later to run him. 
He had received 196 votes when he sent 
word that he would refuse a nomination. 


It was in the debate on the Klan question 
that William Jennings Bryan incurred the 
displeasure of Smtih’s followers by taking 
advantage of his privileges as a veteran 
Democratic leader to plead for the major- 
ity plank. Later, when Smith and McAdoo 
were at death grips, Bryag made a bid for 
support for McAdoo by arraigning both 
Smith and John W. Davis. The latter, he 
claimed, was an agent of Wall street. Ata 


critical moment in the voting Bryan made a 
third attempt to speak but was not per- 
mitted 


to do so, After the convention, 
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John W. Davis of West Virginia, former ambassador to Great Britain, and Gov. Charles W. 
Bryan of Nebraska, whom the Democrats have nominated for president nd vice-president. 


cause: of the precedent set in the past. 

Over 300 women were numbered among 
the delegates and alternates. They were 
as enthusiastic as the men, if not more so. 
One of their sex received complimentary 
votes for nomination as president. The 
24th ballot gave half a vote to Mrs. Carroll 
Miller of Pennsylvania and on the 87th 
ballot she got another. In the voting for 
the vice-presidential nominee Mrs. Miller 
got three votes. However, in the first and 
only ballot taken to select Mr. Davis’s run- 
ning mate, Mrs. Leroy Springs of South 
Carolina received 18 complimentary votes. 
A Mrs. Renshaw got three votes. 


Madison Square Garden, where the con- 
vention was held at a cost of $800,000 to the 
Democrats, was very hot. When the roll- 
calls continued day after day two practical 
joksters tried to enliven things by casting 
a vote each for Will Rogers, comedian and 
writer, and E. L. Doheny, indicted in the 
oil scandal. The convention broke the rec- 
ord for the greatest number of ballots cast 


for a presidential nominee at a convention. 


The previous record was 59—at Charleston 
in 1860. In 1912, at Baltimore, it took 46 
ballots to nominate Wilson. Cox was nom- 
inated on the 44th ballot at San Francisco. 

It was first announced that Davis’s nomi- 
nation was by acclamation but this has 
since been protested. After he had been 









selected the convention wanted to proceed 
to nominate for vice-president. Cries of 
“Walsh!” were heard on all sides. Though 
it was midnight Mr. Walsh asked that the 
convention adjourn for an hour to consider 
the matter. When it re-assembled he an- 
nounced that he was not a candidate. On 
the 101st ballot he had received 101 votes 
for the presidential nomination. Former 
Secretary of Agriculture Meredith, who re- 
ceived 130 votes on the same ballot, also 
declined to run for the second office. Gov. 
Bryan polled 739 votes. Though there were 
over 20 candidates for this office Bryan got 
a flying start and before the balloting was 
done many delegations changed their 
vote and came over to him. George L. 
Berry, a prominent labor union man, was 
second highest with 209%. John William 
Davis, the Democratic presidential nominee, 
was ambassador to Great Britain from 
1918 to 1921. Born at Clarksburg, W. Va., in 
1873, he was the son of John J. Davis. As 
a boy he was very bashful and his par- 
ents only cured him 
of it by putting him 
in a girl’s school. He 
later attended Wash- 
ington and Lee uni- 
versity and also has 
degrees from other 
colleges in this coun- 
try and some from 
abroad. After graduat- 
ing he taught school. 
He was admitted to 
the bar in 1895. After 
being assistant pro- 
fessor of law at his 
alma mater: he took 
up practice at Clarks- 
burg and later at New 
York. In 1899 Mr. 
Davis married Miss 
Julia McDonald. She 
died in 1900. His sec- 
ond wife, whom he 
married in 1912, was 
Miss Ellen Bassel. Mr. 
Davis served as a 
member of the West 
Virginia legislature; 
he was elected to the 
62nd and 63rd con- 
gresses, but resigned 
in 1913 to become solicitor-general of the 
United States. He served in that capacity 
until he became ambassador. He had also 
been counsel for the Red Cross, a mem- 
ber of the American commission which 
conferred with the Germans on the ex- 
change of war prisoners, and president of 
the American Bar Association. He is a 
32nd degree Mason. Though a Presbyterian 
he usually attends the Episcopal church 
with Mrs. Davis, a member of the latter. 


Salem, IIL, was the birthplace of “Broth- 
er Charley” Bryan, as he is generally known. 
He is about 57 years old and took up his 
Nebraska residence 33 years ago. Until his 
brother William J. employed him as his 
private secretary he was traveling sales- 
man for a cigar firm. He also edited his 
brother’s paper, “The Commoner,” until it 
suspended publication. He served several 
terms in the Lincoln, Nebr., city council 
and was once mayor of that city. He is at 
the head of several industries there. In 
1916 he ran for governor but was defeated. 
Two years ago he was successful in the 
gubernatorial election. “Brother Charley” 
is an accomplished orator though not as 
gifted as his brother. A black silk skull 
cap which he frequently wears makes him a 
familiar figure. He explains that sun- 
light striking his bald pate affects his nerv- 
ous system, producing violent headaches. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Entries for Helicopter Prize. In the com- 
petition for the air ministry’s prize of £50,- 
000 for the best helicopter the United States 
leadstheentrants withninemachines. Great 
Britain has four, while France, Belgium and 
Italy have one each. The tests begin in Au- 
gust and continue to May of next year. To 
win the prize a machine must attain a height 
of 2000 feet, make a circular flight of 20 
miles at 60 miles an hour, and descend into 
a small area from a height of 300 feet with 
engine stopped. 


Prince to Visit America. The prince of 
Wales as Lord Renfrew is preparing to visit 
his Canadian ranch in September, and on 
his way will stop in New York to attend a 
polo match. As he will travel incognito, 
theoretically, all official recognition and 
welcome will be avoided. 





Many Immigrants Held Back. Some 75,- 
000 British would-be immigrants to the 
United States had secured their steamship 
tickets and were prepared to join the 
monthly rush across the ocean when the 
new regulations went into effect. Under the 
new U. S. law those desiring to immigrate 
must first get a visa certificate from an 
American consulate, but with this they are 
sure of admission when they arrive. The 
immigrants started through the rather 
slow process of proving their eligibility and 
getting their certificates. 


FRANCE 


Premier Gets Confidence Vote. After 
stating that his government was aiming at 
the re-establishment of cordial relations 
with Great Britain Premier Herriot receiv- 
ed a vote of confidence by the French sen- 
ate 246 to 18. The premier stated that 
French currency could not be stabilized 
until the debts hanging over the country 
were disposed of, and he indicated that he 
favored cancellation of foreign debts. They 
should be settled, -he said, “not mathe- 
matically but justly.” The French premier 
was probably saved from defeat by a new 
understanding with the British premier 
who hastened to Paris to settle with him 
the question of the program of the London 
conference on the Dawes plan. 


America Olympic Victor. The Olympic 
games closed at Paris with the United States 
returned a winner for the eighth succes- 
sive time. Finland was the strongest com- 
petitor, and to the Finns went the main 
prize—the marathon race of 26 miles over 
country roads. This was won by Albert 
Stenroos, a 40-year-old woodworker. The 
main star of the Finns, however, was Paavo 
Nurmi who won four triumphs, the main 
one being the gruelling 3000-meter race 
under a blazing sun, in which only 15 out 
of 39 starters finished. Harold Osborne of 
Illinois broke the world’s record for the 
decathlon. The final scores of the leaders 
were: United States, 255; Finland, 166; 
Great Britain, 85; Sweden, 31, and France, 
26. 

GERMANY 

Would Abolish Military Control. The na- 
tionalist party, the largest in the reichstag, 
started a drive to prevent the government 
from submitting to the resumption of mili- 
tary control by the allies. In a formal note 
to Chancellor Marx it was declared that a 
great increase of communism put Germany 
in danger of a bolshevist revolution. It 
was also pointed out that it would be hard 
to get a loan from America for a country 
occupiel by foreign troops. Germans in 





general expressed hope for aid from U. S. 
Ambassador Houghton who will attend the 
London conference on the Dawes plan. 


Demand Lower School Fees. Students in 
the state-controlled institutions of higher 
learning throughout Prussia threatened to 
boycott all lectures and classes unless tui- 
tion fees were reduced by two-thirds. The 
ultimatum was laid down by the students’ 
unions. It was stated that many of the 
students had been compelled to stay away 
from lectures because they could not pay 
the fees. A bill was introduced to provide 
public funds for the tuition. 


SWITZERLAND 


English-Irish Treaty Registered. Ireland’s 
act in registering with the league of nations 
the Anglo-Irish treaty creating the Irish 
Free State presented difficulties to the 
league officials. Some held the treaty to be 
an international instrument between two 
independent states, but the English view 
was that it was an engagement between 
two parts of the British empire. It is also 
expected to affect the Ulster boundary dis- 
pute. 


BULGARIA 


First Class of Native Doctors. For the 
first time in its history Bulgaria has physi- 
cians who were trained in Bulgaria. The 
university of Sofia has just graduated its 
first class, 43 in number, from its medical 
department. Prior to the establishment of 
this medical school Bulgarians who wished 
to be doctors studied in foreign countries. 


RUMANIA 
Greek King Seeks Job. George, the for- 
mer king of Greece, who has lived with his 
father-in-law, the king of Rumania, since 
his expulsion from Athens, arranged to go 
to Paris and look for work. His fortune is 
only about $100,000—not enough to live on, 
he said. He wishes an occupation compat- 
ible with his dignity, and his first choice 
is to write for the stage, or movies. Queen 
Elizabeth plans to spend the summer in 

Switzerland for her health. 


RUSSIA 


Cathedral Used as Museum. The famous 
St. Isaac’s cathedral of Leningrad, which 
cost $11,000,000, will not be shut up, as many 
other Russian churches have been, but will 
be kept open as a museum. Tourists have 
long made visits to the place, to see the 
red granite columns, solid bronze doors 
and pillars of lapis lazuli. There are also 
magnificent paintings, mosaics and other 
art objects in the cathedral. It, like many 








Celebrating the “glorious victory” at Lahore. 
Some time in the dim distant past Rama, a 
Hindu hero, won a victory over the tyrant Rayna 
Oflanka, king of Ceylon. The celebration of the 
event is an ancient institution. This year more 
than 200,000 persons, men and women, par= 
ticipated, and, according to custom, finished the 
fete by burning the effigy of the tyrant Ravna. 
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others, has suffered from lack of attendance 
and consequent lack of contributions. 





Merchants Condemned to Death. Three 
officials of the Leningrad clothing trust 
were condemned to death on the charge 
of having defrauded the state in the pur- 
chase and sale of manufactured goods. The 
legal adviser of the company was sent to 
prison .for 10 years. These are the latest 
of many business men handling government 
monopolies who have been put to death 
for fraud. 





INDIA 


Hindus and Moslems Riot. At Delhi a riot 
started between Hindus and Moslems, and 
before it was over practically the whole 
city had taken part. The Hindus objected 
to a Moslem boy drawing water from a cer- 
tain well, and he was fatally beaten. A 
number of person were killed before the 
police restored quiet with armored cars. 


CHINA 


Pilgrims Climb High Mountain. At Taian- 
fu is what the natives claim to be the oldest 
sacred mountain in the world, and begin- 
ning after the Chinese new year pilgrims 
flock there by thousands. After worship- 
ing at the temples of the city they begin the 
long, hard climb to the top of the moun- 
tain. Many Christian missionaries work 
among the pilgrims in the city and receive 
courteous treatment from them. 





JAPAN 

Heavy Tax on Luxuries. The government 
has introduced a bill in the diet to increase 
by 100 per cent the duties on 250 articles 
classified as luxuries. The declared object 
is to encourage economy. Among the arti- 
cles are cameras, phonographs, woolen 
goods, leather and watches. It was declared 
the United States would be affected very 
little by the new duties, since it exports to 
Japan practically none of those articles. 


PHILIPPINES 


Mutiny in the Army. Soldiers in the 57th 
infantry refused to perform duty and eight 
leaders were arrested for mutiny. The men 
were all Filipinos, and it was learned that 
they had formed a bolshevik organization 
at Fort McKinley. The soldiers claimed to 
be on a strike for higher pay. 








Governor in Secret Society. Gov. Montil- 
la of the province of Occidental Negros was 
ordered by Gov.-Gen. Wood to sever his 
connection with the secret society known 
as the “Kuzog Sang Imol.” The society has 
been accused of many crimes, such as burn- 
ing cane fields and assaulting members of 
rival societies. Gen. Wood learned the 
facts during a tour of inspection. 


ALASKA 

R. R. Signal Lights Discontinued. All 
signal and switch lights on the 365 miles 
of railroad between Curry and Fairbanks 
have been discontinued for the summer. 
Because of continuous daylight they are 
not needed. The line claims to be the 
only one in the world operating a 24-hour 
schedule without signal lights. A “mid- 
night” excursion was held and a “nocturnal” 
baseball game was played by way of cele- 
bration of the event. 


Seek to Exterminate Eagle. The Alaskan 
government has been paying a bounty of 
$1 a head for the killing of the eagles that 
infest the country, more than $8000 being 
paid out in bounties last year. Many pro- 
tests against the war on the “American 
bird” have been filed with Gov. Bone by 
Audubon societies and others interested in 
the protection of bird and animal life. 
Inhabitants, however, greatly favor the 
plan, accusing the big bald eagle of being 
a great destroyer of animal life. His dep- 
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redations have been particularly severe 
on the long string of Aleutian islands, 
which are a bird preserve. The big bird has 
nipped sheep raising in the bud. He also 
robs fish traps;,destroys countless smaller 
birds and animals, and practically prevents 
chicken raising. The eagle is said to show 
little fear of men, and is not frightened by 
gun fire. 


MEXICO 

Ambassador Warren to Resign. The U. S. 
ambassador to Mexico, Charles B. Warren, 
announced that he would soon return to 
Washington to resign his office. His main 
task, he stated, was completed. His prin- 
cipal work was the re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Mexico and 
the United States. 


Gen. Calles Elected President. Gen. Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles was elected president of 
Mexico after a tense and exciting but peace- 
ful campaign. Gen. Angel Flores, his op- 
ponent, would not, however, admit defeat. 
He declared that Calles was elected by a 
trick, and he announced plans for a “na- 
tional plebiscite” to prove to congress that 
he had won an “overwhelming victory.” 
Both sides in the race were accused of force 
and trickery by the ministry of the interior. 

SANTO DOMINGO 

New President Takes Office. While the 
American flag was lowered and the Domin- 
ican emblem hoisted at Santo Domingo Gen. 
Horacio Vasquez was proclaimed president 
of the Dominican republic. He was elect- 
ed four months previously. The evacuation 
of 1800 U. S. marines and officers was begun, 
Dominicans who worked eight years to re- 
gain their own government indulged in an 
enthusiastic demonstration. 


~ NICARAGUA 

President Not to Run. President Martinez 
withdrew his candidacy to succeed himse!f 
as president. The constitution forbids any 
man having two terms, and President Mar- 
tinez took his action after being advised 
that the United States viewed with dis- 
favor his effort to retain the office. 

BRAZIL 

Revolutionists Defeat Troops. Rebels 
of Sao Paulo gained the advantage after 
a series of battles with government troops, 
according to indirect reports through Uru- 
guay and Argentina. Civilians after los- 
ing 400 men offered to make terms, but the 
government demanded unconditional sur- 
render. Additional troops were sent to the 
scene of trouble, while battle ships were 
kept ready in the harbor of Santos near by. 
Some of the troops were reported to have 
joined the rebels, and after severe fighting 
in which some 3000 were killed the rebels 
took the offensive, marching on Santos. 
Federal warships shelled the city. 





LIBERIA 


Missionary to Have Airplane. Dr. E. A. 
Late, sent to Liberia by the Lutheran for- 
eign mission board of Baltimore, will have 
an airplane with which to reach his widely 
scattered fields of labor. He with his wife 
and son have arrived in the little African 
republic. The plane will be sent later. 


EGYPT 

Student Shoots Premier Zagloul. Premier 
Zagloul Pasha was shot and wounded at 
Cairo while on a train to go to the king’s 
reception at Alexandria. The bullet was 
deflected from his heart by his right arm 
which was raised to salute a friendly crowd, 
and the wound was not serious. The would- 
be assassin was a student of 20 years who 
had just returned from Germany. The 
angry people tried to lynch him. 
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Multiple Births Comparatively Rare 


Statistics covering a long period show 
that single births greatly outnumber multi- 
ple births the world over. However, twins 
are by no means uncommon—ordinarily 
there will be.something like one pair in 
every 90 to 100 births. In countries where 
large families are the rule the proportion 
of twins to single births is usually larger 
than in countries whose people are less 
prolific. Triplets average one set to every 
80 pairs of twins. Doctors are generally 
agreed that twins, triplets, quadruplets etc. 
“run in families,’ having observed that in 
families in which more than one child has 
been brought forth at a birth subsequent 
births are likely to be multiple and also 
that twins, triplets etc. when they marry 
tend to bring into the world multiple sets 
of children. 

Figures show that quadruplets occur once 
in about every 400,000 births. Less than 
100 births of quadruplets are recorded in 
the U. S. surgeon-general’s office. There is 
on record the case of a Texas couple which 
furnishes substantiation for the theory that 
multiple births run in families and is at 
the same time an instance of extraordinary 
fecundity. Two pairs of twins were fol- 
lowed by a set of quadruplets. Thus only 
three years after their marriage the couple 
were the parents of eight children. This 
was considered so unusual that the pair 
were given a contract to travel with their 
children from city to city for exhibition 
purposes, 

Quintuplets occur but they are so unusual 
that they attract widespread notice. Such 
children as a rule are so small and delicate 
that the chances are greatly against their 
survival—only in rare instances have all 
five been known to live and grow to ma- 
turity. 

There are only two authentic records of 
births of sextuplets in this country. The 
mortality rate among such infants is still 
higher than that among quintuplets, as 
might be expected. Old European records 
tell of six, seven, eight and more children 
coming into the world at one birth but 
many of these records are so fantastic and 
so obviously colored by the imagination 
that no-one can take them at their face 
value. For instance one authority set it 
down as a solemn truth that an Italian 
woman gave birth to nine children at one 
time and to 11 at another. Then there is 
the story of a certain Dutch countess—evi- 
dently nothing more than an exaggerated 
traveler’s tale that has grown with each 
telling or a fanciful fairy story. This wom- 
an, it is related, was one day accosted by a 
beggar woman who carried twin babies in 
her arms. The countess refused her alms 
and insulted her by intimating that her 
twins were children of different fathers— 
an occurrence not unknown in medical an- 
nals. The beggar woman retaliated by pray- 
ing that the countess might bear as many 
children as there are days in the year. Ac- 
cordingly, the story runs, the countess on 
Good Friday, 1278, brought forth 365 chil- 
dren in one lot: Medical commentators 
have suggested that this may have been a 
genuine case of multiple molar pregnancy 
exaggerated by popular superstition. 


Under stress of changing economic, social 
and other conditions the birth rate in Amer- 
ica and other countries has shown a grad- 
ual falling off for a good many years. As 
civilization advances and as conditions of 
life become more complex and more diffi- 
cult the tendency seems to be for families 
to become smaller. Statesmen of countries 
in which a pronounced decline in the birth 
rate is in evidence are deeply concerned be- 


~ 


cause of the matter’s intimate relation to 
national defense and social economic well- 
being. Forward-looking Frenchmen partic- 
ularly are alarmed because they fear that 
France, with a steadily dwindling birth rate, 
will eventually be left helpless and defense- 
less against the encroachments of some of 


. her neighbors—potential enemies for gen- 


erations—whose populations are increasing 
relatively much more rapidly. 

The Negroes of the South in many in- 
stances are remarkably prolific. By way of 
illustration we may cite the case of a color- 
ed North Carolina farmer who had married 
twice and by the time he was 65 years old 
had become the fother of 45 children. The 
yellow and brown races and others classi- 
fied as inferior to the whites are consider- 
ably more prolific than the latter. For this 
reason, prominent sociologists predict, they 
will in time gain the ascendency with dire 
consequences to the whites. 

Figures indicative of the large families 
common half a dozen and more generations 
ago are furnished by old records and by 
moss-grown tombstone inscriptions in an- 
cient church-yards. These figures are strik- 
ing when compared with those relating to 
human fecundity in our day. For instance 
the epitaph above the dust of one Nicholas 
Hookes who died at Conway, England, in 
1637 declares that he was the father of 27 
children and was himself the 140th child of 
his father. Where in Europe or America 
would one find today a family of 140 chil- 
dren, or even 27? A mortuary inscription 
in an old English church records the death 
of a mother in 1634 who at that time had 
nearly 400 living descendants. This record 
was surpassed in one respect by a woman 
who died at Litchfield, Conn., in 1778. Her 
epitaph says that she was the mother of 13 
children and that she lived to see 410 of her 
descendants of whom 226 were living at the 
time of her death. 





HE TOOK NO CHANCES 


Not long ago an editor in Oklahoma wrote 
up a swell reception. He didn’t want to 
take chances on a libel suit so qualified his 
statements carefully. Here is what he 
wrote: “A woman giving the name of Mrs. 
J. C. Jones who is reported to be one of 
the society leaders in this section is said 
to have given what purported to be a re- 
ception yesterday afternoon. It is under- 
stood that a considerable number of so- 
called guests, reported to be ladies no- 
torious in society circles, were present, and 
some of them are quoted as saying they 
enjoyed the alleged occasion. It is charg- 
ed that the firm Bivins and Spivins furnish- 
ed the refreshments and Stringham the 
alleged music. The hostess is said to have 
worn a necklace of alleged pearls which 
she declares were given to her by her reput- 
ed husband.”—Oklahoma Wheat Grower. 





BUMPER CROPS 

Of crops my neighbors have their share. 
One brags he’ll send the county fair 
A pumpkin ninety inches round. 
Another’s corn is fine and sound. 
A third of cabbage boasts aloud. 
A fourth of garden sass is proud. 
No envy at my spirit tugs— 
I have the most potato bugs. 

—Country Gentleman. 





Perhaps no other things have such power 
to lift the poor out of poverty, the wretch- 
ed out of misery, to make the burden bear- 
er forget his burden, the sick his suffer- 
ing, as books.—Success. 
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What is Playtime Without a Baby? 


By Booth Tarkington 


Copyright, Bell Syndicate, Inc, 


Master Laurence Coy, aged nine, came 
down the shady sidewalk one summer aft- 
ernoon, in a magnificence that escaped ob- 
servation. To the careless eye he was only 
a little boy pretending to be a drummer; 
for although he had no drum and his elench- 
ed fingers held nothing, it was plain that he 
drummed. But to be merely a drammer 
was far below the scope of his intentions; 
he chose to employ his imagination on the 
grand scale, and to his own way of thimking, 
he was a full drum-corps, marching between 
lines of tumultuous spectators. And as he 
came gloriously down the shouting lane of 
citizenry, he pranced now and then; where- 
upon, without interrupting his drumming, 
he said sharply: “Whoa there, Jenny! Git 
up there, Gray!” This drum corps was 
mounted. 

He vocalized the bass drum and the snare 
drums in a staccato chant, using his deep- 
est voice for the bass, and tones pitched 
higher, and in truth somewhat painfully 
nasal, for the snare; meanwhile he swung 
his right arm ponderously on the booms, 
then resumed the rapid employment of both 
imaginary sticks for the rattle of the tenor 
drums. Thus he projected and sketched, all 
at the same time, every detail of this great 
affair. 

“Boom!” he said. “Boom! Boomety, 
boomety, boom!” Then he added: 

“Boom! Boom! 

Boom bought a rat trap, 
Bigger than a gnat trap, 
Bigger than a bat trap, 
Bigger than a cat trap! 
Boom! Boom! 

Boomety, boomety, boom!” 


So splendid was the effect upon himself 
of all this pomp and realism, that the side- 
walk no longer contented him. Vociferat- 
ing for the moment as a bugle, the drum- 
corps swung to the right and debouched to 
the middle of the street, where such a mar- 
tial body was more in place, and thence- 
forth marched, resounding. “Boom! Boom! 
Boomety, boomety, boom!” There followed 
repetitions of the chant concerning the cel- 
ebrated trap purchased by Mr. Boom. 

A little girl leaned upon a gate that gave 
admission to a pleasant yard shaded by a 
vast old walnut tree, and from this point 
she watched the aproach of the procession. 
She was a homely little girl, as people say; 
but a student of small affairs would have 
guessed that she had been neatly dressed 
earlier in the day; and even now it could 
be seen that the submergence of her right 
stocking into its own folds was not due to 
any lack of proper equipment, for equip- 
ment was visible. She stood behind the 
gate, looking eagerly forth, and by a coin- 
cidence not unusual in that neighborhood, 
a beautiful little girl was at the gate of 
the next yard, some 80 or 100 feet beyond; 
but this second little girl’s unspotted at- 
tire had suffered no disarrangements, and 
her face was clean; even her hands were 
miraculously clean. 

When the sonorous Laurence came nearer, 
the homely little girl almost disappeared 
behind her gate; her arms resting upon the 
top of it, and only her hair, forehead and 
eyes could be seen above her arms. The 
eyes, however, had become exceedingly 
sharp, and they shone with an elfin mirth 
that grew brighter as the drum-corps drew 
closer. 

“Boom!” said Laurence. “Boomety, boom- 
ety, boom!” And again he gave an account 
of the remarkable purchase by Mr. Boom. 
But he condescended to offer no sign be- 
tokening a consciousness of the two spec- 
tators at their gates. He went by the first 


of these in high military order, executing 
a maneuver as he went—again briefly be- 
coming a trumpeter, swinging to the right, 
then to the left, and so forward once more, 
as he resumed the drums. “Boom! Boom! 
Boomety, boomety, boom! 

“Boom! Boom! 

Boom bought a rat trap, 

Bigger than a gnat trap ” 

But here he was profoundly annoyed by 
the conduct of the homely little girl. She 
darted out of her gate, ran to the middle 
cf the street and pranced behind him in 
outrageous mockery. In a thin and strain- 
ing voice, altogether inappropriate for the 
representation of a drum-corps, she piped: 

“Boom bought a rat trap, 
Bigger than a gnat trap, 
Bigger than a bat trap, 
Bigger than a cat trap! 
Boom!” 

Laurence turned upon her. “For heaven’s 
sake!” he said. “My good-nuss, Daisy Mears, 
haven’t you got any sense? For heavenses’ 
sakes, pull up your ole stockin’s!” 

“IT won’t,” Miss Mears returned with in- 
stant resentment. “I guess you can’t order 
me around, Mister Laurence Coy! I doe’ 
know who ever ’pointed you to be my boss! 
Besides, only one of ’em’s fell down.” 

“Well; pull it up, then,” he said crossly. 
“Or else don’t come hangin’ around me!” 

“Oh, you don’t say so!” she retorted. 
“Thank you ever so kinely an’ p’litely for 
your compliments just the same, but I pull 
up my stockin’s whenever I want to, not 
when every person I happen to meet in the 
street goes an’ takes an’ tells me to!” 

“Well, you better!” said Laurence, at a 
venture, for he was not absolutely certain 
of her meaning. “Anyway, you needn’t 
hang around me unless 4 

He stopped, for Daisy Mears had begun, 
not to hang around him indeed, but to 
dance around him, and indecorously at 
that! She leveled her small, grimy right 
forefinger at him, appearing to whet it 
with her left forefinger, which was equally 
begrimed, and at the same time she capered, 
squealing triumphantly: “Ya-ay, Laurunce! 
Showin’ off! Showin’ off! Showin’ off 
‘cause Elsie Threamer’s lookin’ at you! 
Showin’ off for Elsie! Showin’ off for Elsie!” 

“Iam not!” Laurence made loud denial, 
but he colored, and glanced wretchedly at 
the other little girl, who had remained at 
her own gate. Her lovely, shadowy eyes 
appeared to be unaware of the dispute in 
the street; and crooning almost soundlessly 
to herself, she had that perfect detachment 
from environment and events so often ob- 
served in beauties. 


“IT am not!” Laurence repeated. “If I 
was goin’ to show off before anybody, I 
wouldn’t show off before Elsie!” And on 
the spur of the moment, to prove what he 
said, he made a startling mistrepresentation 
of his sentiments. “I hate her!” he shouted. 


But his tormentress was accustomed to 
deal with wild allegations of this sort, and 
to discount them. “Ya-ay, Laur-runce!” she 
shrilled. “Showin’ off for Elsie! Yes, you 
were! Showin’ off for Elsie! Show-win’ off 
for Ell-see!” And circling round him in a 
witch dance, she repeated the taunt till it 
nauseated him; his denials became ago- 
nized and his assertions that he hated Elsie, 
uproarious. Thus within the space of five 
minutes a pompous drum-corps passed from 
a state of discipline to one of demoraliza- 
tion. 

“Children! Children!’ a woman’s voice 
called from an open window. “Get out of 
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the street ,children. Look out for the auto- 
mobiles!” 

Thereupon the witch dance stopped, and 
the taunting likewise; Daisy returned to the 
sidewalk with a thoughtful air; and Master 
Coy followed her, looking rather morbid, 
but saying nothing. They leaned against 
the hedge near where the indifferent and 
dreamy Elsie stood at her gate; and for 
some time none of the three spoke; they 
had one of those apparently inexplicable si- 
lences that come upon children. It was 
Laurence who broke it ,with a muttering. 

“Anyways, I wasn’t,” he said, seemingly 
to himself. 

“You was, too,” Daisy said quietly. 

“Well, how you goin’ to prove it?” Lau- 
rence inquired, speaking louder. “If it’s so, 
then you got to prove it. You either got to 
prove it or else you got to take it back.” 

“T don’t either haf to!” 

“You do too hafto!” 

“All right, then,” said Daisy, “I'll prove it 
by Elsie. He was, wasn’t he, Elsie?” 

“What?” Elsie inquired vaguely. 

“Wasn’t Laurence showin’ off out in the 
street? He was showin’ off, wasn’t he?” 

“I was not.” 

“You was too! Wasn’t he, Elsie?” 

“I doe’ know,” Elsie said, paying no a 
tention to them; for she was observing a 
little group that had made its appearance 
at the next corner, a few moments earlier, 
and now came slowly along the sidewalk in 
the mottled shade of the maple trees. “Oh, 
look!” she cried. “Just look at that darling 
little colored baby !” 

Her companions turned to look where she 
pointed, and Daisy instantly became as ec- 
stasized as Elsie. “Oh, look at the precious, 
darling, little thing!” she shouted. 


As for Laurence, what he saw roused liitle 
enthusiasm within his bosom, on the con- 
trary, he immediately felt a slight but dis- 
tinct antipathy, and he wondered as, upon 
occasion, he had wondered before, why in 
the world little girls of his own age, and 
even younger girls, as well as older girls 
and gtown-up women, so often fell into a 
gesticular and vocal commotivn at the sight 
of a baby. However, he took some interest 
in the dog accompanying this one. 


The baby sat in a small and rickety wood- 
en wagon which appeared to be of home 
manufacture, since it was merely a brown 
box on small wheels or disks of solid wood. 
A long handle projected behind as a pro- 
pelling device, but the course of the vehicle 
was continually a little devious, on account 
of a most visible eccentricity of the front 
wheels. The infant was comfortable among 
cushions, however, and over its head a little 
ancient, fringed red parasol had been in- 
geniously erected, probably as much for 
style as for shade. And this note of fashion 
was again touched in the baby’s ribboned 
cap, and in the embroidered scarf that serv- 
ed as a coverlet, and which, though plainly 
a relic, still exhibited a lively color. 


An unevenly ponderous old colored wom- 
an pushed the wagon; but her complexion 
was incomparably darker than the occu- 
pant’s, which was an extremely light tan, 
so that no-one would have guessed them to 
be as nearly related as they really were. 
And although this deeply colored woman’s 
weight was such a burden to her that she 
advanced at a slow, varying gait, more a 
sag-and-shuffle than a walk, she was of an 
exuberantly gracious aspect. In fact, her 
epression was so benevolent that it was 
more than striking; it was surprising. Her 
eyes, rolling and curiously streaked, were 
visibly moist with kindness; her mouth was 
murmurous in loving phrases addressed 
sometimes to life generally, sometimes to 
the baby, and sometimes to the dog accom- 
panying the cortege. 

This dog was one of those dogs who feel 
themselves out of place in the street, and 
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show that they do by the guardedness of 
their expressions. Their relief when they 
reach an alley is evident; then they relax 
at once; the look of strain vanishes from 
their eyes, and their nerves permit them 
once more to sit when they massage their 
ears. They seem intended to be white, but 
the intention appears to have become early 
enfeebled, leaving them the color of a 
pale oyster and they do not wear collars, 
these dogs. A collar upon one of them 
would alter his status disturbingly, and he 
would understand that, and feel confused 
and troubled. In a word, even when these 
dogs are seen in an aristocratic environ- 
ment, for some straying moment, they are 
dogs instantly recognizable as belonging to 
colored persons. 


This one was valued highly by his own- 
ers, at least, that was implied by what the 
benevolent old woman said to him as they 
moved slowly along the sidewalk toward 
the three children at Elsie Threamer’s gate. 


-“Hossifer,” she said, addressing the dog, 
“Hossifer, I b’lieve my soul you the fines’ 
dog in the worl’.” I feel the lovin’es’ to 
you I never feel any dog. You wuff fo’ fi’ 
hunred dolluhs, Hossifer!” Then she spoke 
to the baby, but affection and happiness al- 
most overpowered her coherence. “Dah-li- 
dah-li-dah-li-deedums!” she said. “Oh, but 
you the lovin’, lovin’, lovin’ baby, honey! 
You is my swee’, swee’, li’le dee-dee-do! Oh, 
oh, oh, bless Lawd, ain’ it a fine day! Fine 
day fer my honey, lovin’ baby! Fine day 
f'um lovin’ heaven! Oh, oh, oh, I’m a-hap- 
py! Swee’ lovin’ livin’, lemme sing! Oh, 
lemme sing!” 

She sang, and so loudly that she aston- 
ished the children; whereupon, observing 
their open mouths and earnestly staring 
eyes, she halted near them and laughed. 


“Why all you look at me so funny?” she 
inquired hilariously. “Li’le whi’ boy, what 
fer you open you’ mouf at me, honey?” 

“I didn’t,” Laurence said. 

“Yes’m, indeed you did, honey,” she gayly 
insisted. “You all free did. Open yow’ 
moufs and look so funny at me—make me 
laugh an’ holler! And with the most un- 
conventional vivacity, she whooped and 
cackled strangely. 

Finding her thus so vociferously amiable, 
Daisy felt encouraged to approach the wag- 
on; and bending down over it, she poked 
the mulatto baby repeatedly in an affection- 
ate manner. “Oh!” she exclaimed. “I do 
think this is the darlin’est baby !” 

“Ain’t it!” 
“Ain't it! 
it’! 

“Does it belong to you?” Daisy inquired. 

“Yes’m, indeed do! I’m baby’ grammaw. 
Baby my li’le lovin’ gran-chile.” 

It was plain that all threechildren thought 
the statement remarkable; they repeatedly 
looked from the light tan grandchild to the 
dark brown grandmother and back again, 
while Daisy in particular, had an air of 
doubt. “Are you sure?” she asked. “Are 
you sure you’re its gran’ma?” 

“Yes’m indeed!” 

“Well——” Daisy began, and was about to 
mention the grounds of her doubt; but tact 
prevailed with her, and she asked a ques- 
tion instead. 

“What’s its name?” 

“Name Willamilla.” 

“What?” 

“Name Willamilla.” 

“Willamilla?” said Daisy. “I never heard 
it before, but it’s a right pretty name.” 

“Yes’m indeed!” the 
agreed enthusiastically. 
in’, happy, gran’ name.” 

“What's the dog’s name?” Laurence asked. 

“Hossifer.” 

Laurence frowned importantly. 
full-b'ooded?” he inquired. 

“Is he who?” 


the colored woman cried, 
Yes’m, you say what’s so. Ain’t 


colored woman 
“Willamilla lov- 


“Is he 
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“I guess he isn’t very full-blooded,” Lau- 
rence said. “Will he bite?” 

“Hossifer?” she said. “Hossifer, he a 
mighty lovin’ dog! Bite? He ain’t bite no- 
body. Hossifer, he a lovin’-hearted dog.” 

Elsie had come out of her gate, and she 
bent over the wagon with Daisy. “Oh, my!” 
she said wistfully. “I do wish we could 
have this baby to play with.” 


“Couldn’t we?” Daisy asked of the baby’s 


grandmother. “Would you be willing to 
sell it to us?” 
“No’m,” the colored woman _ replied, 


though she manifested no suprise at the 
question. “No’m; my son-in-law, he would- 
n’ lem me sell Willamilla.” 

“Well, would you give it to us, then?” 

“No’m. Can’ give Willamilla ’way.” 

“Oh, my!” Daisy exclaimed. “I do wish 
we could have this baby to play with 
a while, anyway.” 

The woman appeared to consider this, 
and her processes of considering it interest- 
ed the children. Her streaked eyes were 
unusually large and protuberant; she closed 
them, letting the cumbrous lids roll slowly 








Thomas O. Perry, of Lombard, lil. 
of this airship, believes he has solved the heli- 


inventor 


copter problem for Uncle Sam. Although the 
machine has undergone successful experimental 
tests, the hardest part is still to come—namely 
the actual test. 





down over them, and she swayed alarming- 
ly as she did this, almost losing her balance, 
but she recovered herself, opened her eyes 
widely, and said: 

“How long you want play with Willamilla, 
honey?” 

“Oh!” Daisy cried. 
all afternoon!” 

“Listen me,” said Willamilla’s grand- 
mother. “I got errand I love to go on. 
Wagon push ri’ heavy, too. I leave Willa- 
milla with you lovin’ li’le whi’ chullen, an’ 
come back free o’clock.” 


“Oh, lovely!” Daisy and Elsie both shout- 
ed. 

“Free o’clock,” said the colored woman. 

“That’ll give us lots o’ time,” said Elsie. 
“Maybe almost an hour!” 


The woman took a parcel from the wag- 
on; it was wrapped in an old newspaper, 
and its shape was the shape of a bottle, 
though not that of an infant’s milk-bottle. 
Also, the cork was not quite secure, and the 
dampened paper about the neck of this 
bottle gave forth a faint odor of sweet 
spirits of niter mingled with the spicy fra- 
grance of a decoction from juniper, but 
naturally, neither the odor nor the shape 
of the parcel meant anything to the chil- 
dren. It meant a great, great deal to Willa- 
milla’s grandma, however; and her loving- 
ness visibly increased as she took the par- 
cel in her arms. 


“I’m go’ take this nice loaf o’ bread to 
some po’ ole sick folks, whut live up the 
alley ovuh yonnuh,” she said. “Hossifer 
he go’ stay with Willamilla an’ li’le wagon. 
She moved away, but paused to speak .to 
Hossifer, who followed her. “Hossifer, you 
the lovin’est dog in a wide worl’, but you 
go on back, honey! She patted him, then 
waved him away. “Go on back, Hossifer!” 


“Will you let us? Oh, 
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And Hossifer returned to the wagon, while 
she crossed the street toward the mouth 
of an alley. 

The children stared after her, being even 
more interested just then in her peculiar 
progress than they were in their extraordi- 
nary new plaything. When the colored 
woman reached a point about halfway 
across the street, she found a difficulty in 
getting forward; her feet bore her slowly 
sidewise for some paces; she seemed to 
wander and waver; then, with an effort at 
concentration, she appeared to see a 
straighter path before her, followed it, and 
passed from sight down the alley. 


Behind her she left a strongly favorable 
impression. Never had Daisy and Elsie 
met an adult more sympathetic to their 
wishes, or one more easily persuaded than 
this obliging woman, and they turned to the 
baby with a pleasure in which there was 
mingled a slight surprise. They began to 
shout endearing words at Willamilla imme- 
diately, however, and even Master Coy 
looked upon the infant with a somewhat 
friendly eye, for he was warmed toward it 
by a sense of temporary proprietorship, and 
also by a feeling of congeniality, due to a 
supposition of his in regard to Willamilla’s 
sex. But of course Laurence’s greater in- 
terest was in Hossifer, though the latter's 
manner was not encouraging. Hossifer’s 
brow became furrowed with lines of suspi- 
cion; he withdrew to a distance of a dozen 
yards or so, and made a gesture indicating 
that he was about to sit down, but upon 
Laurence’s approaching him, he checked the 
impulse, and moved farther away, mutter- 
ing internally. 

“Good dogie!” Laurence said. 
hurt you. Hyuh, Hossifer! 
fer!” 

Hossifer’s mutterings became more audi- 
ble, his brow more furrowed, and his eyes 
more undecided. Thus by every means he 
sought to make plain that he might adopt 
any course of action whatever, that he but 
awaited the decisive impulse, would act 
as it impelled, and declined responsibility 
for what he should happen to do on the 
spur of the moment. Laurence made a 
second effort to gain his confidence, and 
after failing conspicuously, he thought best 
to return to Willamilla and the ladies. 


“My goodness!” he said, “What on earth 
you doin’ to that baby?” 

Chattering in the busiest and most im- 
portant way, they had taken Willamilla 
from the wagon and had settled which one 
was to have the “first turn.” This fell to 
Daisy, and holding Willamilla in her arms 
rather laboriously—for Willamilla was i4 
months old and fat—she began to walk up 
and down, crooning something she no doubt 
believed to be a lullaby. 

“It?s my turn,” Elsie said. 
a hundred.” 

“No fair!” Daisy protested at once. “You 
counted too fast.” and she continued to pace 
the sidewalk with Willamilla while Elsie 
walked beside her, insisting upon a rightful 
claim. 

“Here!” Laurence said, coming up to 
them. “Listen! You’re holdin’ him all 
sprawled out and everything—you better 
put him back in the wagon. I bet if you 
hold him that way much longer you'll spoil 
somep’n in him.” 

“Him?” Both of his fair friends shout- 
ed; and they stared at Laurence with wid- 
ening eyes. “Well, I declare!” Elsie said 
pettishly. “Haven’t you even got sense 
enough to know it’s a girl, Laurence Coy?” 

“It is not!” 

“It is too!” they both returned. 

(To be continued next week) 


“I won't 
Hyah, Hossi- 


“Pve counted 


“Well, I suppose I'll have to kiss you 
good-by until tomorrow.” 

“No, Jack; I couldn’t hold my breath that 
long.” 
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Things Screntific ~F 








Heat Endurance Tests 


It has been customary to pity fat men 
during hot weather. But now the U. S. 
bureau of mines proves that fat men do 
not need our pity. In fact the bureau, after 
a series of experiments at Pittsburgh, has 
come to the conclusion that stout people 
can stand the heat better than lean ones. 
Two chambers were constructed, each lined 
with insulated cork board, making it pos- 
sible to regulate the temperature and hu- 
midity of the air within. In the tests it 
was found that fat men lost more weight 
but complained less of exhaustion after the 
experiment was over. It was found that 
the human body cannot long endure a tem- 
perature of 90 deg. F. when the air is 100 
per cent humid. 


The tests conducted by the bureau of 
mines had a practical object in view. They 
were to study heat arid air conditions af- 
fecting miners. Incidentally another im- 
portant fact was learned—the cause of in- 
flammation of the eyes of which workers in 
the industries so frequently complain. When 
the eyes were perfectly normal a small 
quantity of sweat, which had been collect- 
ed during the previous experiment, was 
dropped into them. Almost immediately 
the eyes of the subject became inflamed and 
felt sore. Perspiration taken from the 
face seemed less irritable to the eyes than 
that taken from either the chest or arms. 
When sweat bands were used on the fore- 
head the sweat was prevented from falling 
into the eyes and no inflammation followed. 
This apparently proves that sweat is the 
chief cause of conjunctivitis which accom- 
panies exposure to heat. 


Find Treasures of Alli Pasha 

Lord Byron who a century ago was an 
honored guest of Alli Pasha, stern, hard- 
boiled ruler of Albania, frequently men- 
tioned the splendor of his home and the 
rich plundcr he had accumulated. Since 
Alli Pasha’s death numerous attempts have 
been made to find his treasures but all have 
failed until recently Greek archeologists, 
digging about the grounds where stood his 
palace and castle, unearthed a valuable, in- 
teresting remnant of them. Among the 
spoils found are 10 boxes of gold coins— 
Egyptian ducats—numerous gold ornaments 
and some Oriental rugs, worth altogether 
more than $100,000,000. 


Vega, a Future “North Star” 


Vega, now the brightest star north of the 
celestial equator, will, in 12,000 years, be the 
“North Star’—an even brighter and more 
magnificent pole star than the present one. 
Vega is in the constellation of Lyra and for 
brightness equals Alpa Centauri, a_ star 
which is not visible from these latitudes. 
Next to Sirius and Canopus, these two are 
the brightest stars in the heavens. Vega 
can easily be distinguished. It is distinctly 
bluish in color and is accompanied by two 
small stars on the cast, the three forming 
a small triangle. Vega lies close to the 
“Apex of the Sun’s Way,” the point in the 
heavens toward which our solar system is 
steadily moving. Vega is comparatively 
near the earth. It takes only 38 years for 
its light to travel here. The name “Vega” 
is derived from the Arabic for “fafling 
eagle.” 





Premier Halts Experiment 
Prof. Charles Richet, noted physiologist 
at the Sorbonne in Paris, attempted by 
experiment to determine the effect of heavy 


explosions on blood pressure and the nerv- 
ous system. Ten tons of dynamite were 
to be exploded at Lacourtine, France, to 
test the effects and strength of sound waves 
in the so-called “zones of silence” which 
were observed during heavy bombardments 
in war time. Prof. Richet took this oppor- 
tunity to make his experiment. He had a 
number of dogs and guinea pigs placed 
in the vicinity of the dynamite. Nothing 
happened to the animals at all, except a few 
of the dogs broke loose and dashed across 
the country. Disappointed in their first 
test, the scientists decided to put the dogs 
closer the next time. They would put them 
so near that something would have to hap- 
pen. But a wave of protest and indignation 
arose throughout France. Public opinion 
was so strong that the premier himself ap- 
pealed to Prof. Richet to give up the tests 
with dogs. 


Causes of Albinism 

An albino is a person born without the 
various color pigments in the hair, eyes and 
skin. This condition appears to some ex- 
tent among all races, which shows that it 
is not a result of climate. Even among 
animals and birds albinism is not uncom- 
mon. However, it is much more frequent 
among some races than others. The Zuni 





Geintiaiens Brothers 


of Arizona are much afflicted with albinism. 
The Albinos are normal in every other re- 
spect, although they are often susceptible 
to eye trouble. In our illustration you see 
two Singhalese brothers, born under simi- 
lar conditions, yet one of them is normal 
while the other-is a pure albino. Just what 
causes some persons and other animals to 
be born without color pigment has never 
been determined. The most widely ac- 
cepted theory is that albinism is due to the 
arrest, for some unknown reason, of the 
development of the pigment layers in the 
embryo. 


Water Fern a Foe to Mosquito 


The Brooklyn Botanical Garden boasts of 
a plant that is deadly to insects. It is a 
dainty little water fern, the Azolla Caro- 
liniana, which has leaves too small to be 
seen with the naked eye. The plants are 
dark red on their edges, fading to a green- 
ish shade in the center, and grow so close 
together that they produce the effect of 
some finely woven “fabric. Although this fern 
can produce by spores it commonly resorts 
to a much easier method of self-multipli- 
cation—simply the separation of a small 
piece from the parent, which then grows 
to normal size and repeats the process. 


Because the Azolla can multiply so rapid- 
ly and completely cover a quiet water sur- 
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face, it has been successfully used in Ger- 
many and Panama for preventing the propa- 
gation of mosquitoes. The method recom- 
mends itself to be far better than the old 
vulgar coating of oil. 


Head-Hunting in Assam 

L. H. Hutton, who spent some time with 
the Angami and Sema Nagas tribes of head- 
hunters, tells of the method in which the 
heads of the victims are decorated and di- 
vided. In addition to complete skulls 
adorned with mithan or buffalo horns, or 
with wooden imitations of these, many 
huts have trophies in which the skull is 
only partly human, the head-hunter having 
only salvaged part of the head. In such 
eases the rest of the head is fashioned of 
wood or the skull of some animal, generally 
a pig, while in other cases the missing parts 
are ingeniously fabricated from skulls of 
the black gibbon. 

The object in decorating the skull with 
horns is said to prevent the dead warrior 
from hearing the call of his friends search- 
ing for him, as, if his soul were to go to 
them, it would instigate them to revenge, 
whereas if it remains with its captor it 
lures its late relatives to put themselves 
within reach of the possessor of the head 
and lose their own to him as well. Some 
Ao villages string the skull of one of their 
dogs above the skull of the enemy. The 
soul of the dog is believed to bark and thus 
lure relatives of the victim to the scene 
to be slain. 


Eliminates Poisonous Fumes 

Dr. Miller R. Hutchinson, chief engineer 
of the Edison laboratories and noted in- 
ventor, announced that he has discovered a 
chemical compound which will eliminate 
he danger from poisonous fumes from auto- 
mobile exhausts. Wherever automobiles 
are numerous the air is polluted by carbon 
monoxide, a deadly fume, which is caused 
by imperfect combustion. These fumes 
often prove fatal to human life when the 
gases are confined to poorly ventilated 
space. An engine left running in an un- 
ventilated garage will often convert it into 
a death cell. Dr. Hutchinson says he has 
found a way of neutralizing this carbon 
monoxide and making it harmless. This 
inventor has already taken out several 
hundred patents, many of them of great 
commercial value. He invented the “Acous- 
ticon,” an instrument for the deaf, as well 
as the “Klaxon horn.” 


Movable Auto Lights Perfected 


Over 200 inventors have filed papers at 
the U. S. patent office for a patent on moy- 
able automobile lights. All of them were 
turned down as impractical until recently 
J. Banks Nicholson, of Washington, ob- 
tained a patent on such a device. Nichol- 
son, who is an osteopath by profession, 
worked 18 years on his invention and lost 
his sight while perfecting it. These “eyes” 
look like any other auto lights until you 
see them move. They move to left or right 
as the driver steers his car. This makes it 
possible for autoists approaching from the 
opposite direction to see which way the 
other driver intends to turn. According 
to.the description in the patent application, 
Nicholson’s auto lights can be readily in- 
stalled on any car in place of rigid lights. 
Whether the invention will prove practical 
and successful commercially will be deter- 
mined only by time. 





Registering Heat of Stars 
The hottest stars are the white hydrogen 
stars and the intensely luminous helium 
stars including Sirius, Vega and Rigel. The 
temperature at their radiating surfaces 
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ranges between 10,000 and 12,000 deg. C. It 
is believed that the temperature within such 
stars reaches several million degrees. The 
surface temperature of most stars is from 
3000 to 12,000 deg. Stars below 3000 deg. 
would probably fail to shine and those in 
excess of 12,000 deg. surface temperature 
would be so excessively hot that they would 
suffer disintegration as a result of radia- 
tion pressure. 


“The “photosphere” or radiating surface 
of our own sun is believe to be about 6000 
deg. In the comparatively “cool” sunspot 
regions the temperature drops to something 
like 3000 deg. but in the depths of the sun 
a temperature of millions of degrees would 
probably be recorded. Betelguese and An- 
tares have spectra that are very similar in 
some respects to the spectra of sun spots. 
They reveal the presence of oxidsm chiefly 
of titanium and of carbon compounds. The 
temperature of these stars is estimated to 
be about that of the sunspot regions of the 
sun (not over 4000 deg.). 

Stars that show metallic lines in their 
spectra, such as Pollux and Arcturus, are 
about 5000 deg. in surface temperature. 
Stars of the so-called solar type, like Ca- 
pella and the sun, average about 6000 deg. 
in surface temperature. The metallic lines 
in their spectra are less pronounced and 
consequently the stars are ‘hotter. 


Valuable Oils from Seeds 


Valuable edible oils may be obtained 
from waste seeds, particularly the sunflower 
which is not grown to any great extent in 
this country. At the present time the 
principal sources of vegetable oils are flax- 
seed, cottonseed, soy beans, corn, peanuts, 
palm, rape seed, tungnuts, mustard seed, 
sesame, castor beans and olives. The devel- 
opment of tomato catsup and soup manu- 
facture has resulted in a great production of 
tomato seed that have been going to waste. 
The oil from these seeds has been found 
after refining to be a suitable food oil. By 
precetng: the yield is increased to as much 
as 22 per cent. In Italy tomato seed oil is 
a commercial product. 

Many hundreds of tons of wild oil seeds, 
principally brown mustard and charlock, 
are obtained in the screening from grain 
elevators. Most of the oil from these seeds 
is used in the manufacture of soap and 
other technical products. A large quantity 
of oil was made from sunflower seed in 
Russia before the war. It is possible that 
the sunflower may some day be an impor- 
tant oil-producing plant in this country. 
The cold-pressed oil is used for culinary 
and other purposes where a _ high-grade 
edible oil is required, while the hot-pressed 
oil is employed in making soaps and varn- 
ishes. Considerable quantities of okra seed 
could be produced each year by letting the 
plants ripen seed after the harvesting sea- 
son is over. This seed contains about 18 
per cent of an oil that resembles cotton- 
seed oil. Cohune nut oil, which is obtained 
from the fruit of a variety of palm tree, 
resembles coconut oil and can replace it 
for many purposes. 





WORLD IS GROWING BETTER 


In spite of the pranks of modernism and 
the festivities in crime, the world must be 
growing better, because the churches are 
growing stronger. 

The churches certainly could not be 
growing in membership and usefulness and 
the world be growing worse at the same 
time. The gain in church influence repre- 
sents a corresponding gain in the cause of 
Christianity, and the rate at which the 
churches are gaining ground indicates ulti- 
mate complete conquest of the forces of 
evil.—Charlotte Observer. 
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NERVE EXHAUSTION — 


How Nerve Abuse Wrecks Health 


by PAUL von BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental 
and Physical energy, Respiration, Psychology and Nerve Culture 


HERE is but one malady more ter- 

rible than Nerve Exhaustion, and 

that is its kin, Insanity. Only those 
who have passed through a siege of Nerve 
Exhaustion can understand the true mean- 
ing of this statement. It is HELL; no 
other word can express it. At first, the vic- 
tim is afraid he will die, and as it grips 
him deeper he is afraid he will not dig; 
so great is his mental torture. He becomes 
panic-stricken and irresolute. A sicken- 
ing sensation of weakness and helpless- 
ness overcomes him. He becomes obsess- 
ed with the thought of self-destruction. 


Nerve Exhaustion is due to nerve strain. 
There is no other cause for it. In men, 
nerve exhaustion can generally be traced 
to excesses and vices, although the strain 
of intense concentration and the worries 
of business life are often the chief fac- 
tors. In women, Nerve Exhaustion is due 
mainly to over active emotions. Especial- 
ly in their marital, domestic and kindred 
relations do women subject their emo- 
tions to constant upheavals. Indeed? we 
are all under severe nerve strain because 
of the mile-a-minute life we are leading. 
And no man or woman is so strong as to 
be immune to this strain. 


Nerve Exhaustion Is not a malady that 
comes suddenly, yet its symptoms are un- 
mistakable. It does not manifest itself, 
as many think, in twitching muscles and 
trembling hands, The majority of suffer- 
ers from nerves seem strong and healthy, 
and may have not a tremor in their body, 
yet inwardly their nerves are in a turmoil 
and are undermining the entire bodily 
organism. 


The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion 
vary according to individual characteris- 
tics, but the development is usually as fol- 
lows: First Stage: lack of energy and en- 
durance; that “tired feeling.” Second 
Stage: Nervousness; restlessness; sleep- 
lessness; irritability ; decline in sex force; 
loss of hair; nervous indigestion; sour 
stomach; gas in bowels; constipation; ir- 
regular heart; poor memory; lack of men- 
tal endurance; dizziness; headache; back- 
ache; neuritis, rheumatism, and other 
pains. Third Stage: Serious mental dis- 
turbances; fear, undue worry; melan- 
cholia; dangerous organic disturbances; 
suicidal tendencies; and in extreme cases, 
insanity. 


If only a few of the symptoms mention- 
ed apply to you, especially those indicat- 
ing mental turmoil, you may be sure that 
your nerves are at fault—that you have 
exhausted your Nerve Force. 


Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 
doctor seeking relief for a mysterious 
“something the matter with you.” Each 
doctor tells you that there is nothing the 
matter with you; that every organ is per- 
fect. But you know there is something 
the matter. You feel it, and you act it. 
You are tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot 
digest your food and you have pains here 
and there. fou are told you are “run 
down,” and need a rest. Your doctor may 
prescribe a drug—a nerve stimulant or 
sedative. Leave nerve tonics alone. It is 
like making a tired horse run by towing 
him behind an automobile. 


And don’t be deceived into believing 
that some magic system of physical exer- 
cise can restore the nerves. It may develop 
your muscle but it does so at the expense 
of the nerves, as thousands of athletes 
have learned through bitter experience. 








PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Author of Nerve Force and vortons, other books 
on Health, Psychology, Breathing, Hygiene and 


kindred subjects, many of which have 
lated into foreign languages. 


een trans- 
The cure of weak and deranged nerves 
must have for its basis an understanding 
of how the nerves are affected by various 
abuses and strains. It demands an un- 
derstanding of certain simple laws in 
mental and physical hygiene, mental con- 
trol, relaxation, and how to develop im- 
munity to the many strains of everyday 
life. Through the application of this 
knowledge, the most advanced case of 
Nerve Exhaustion can be corrected. 


I have made a life study of the mental 
and physical characteristics of nervous 
people, having treated more cases of 
“Nerves” during the past 25 years than 
any other man in the world (over 100,000 
cases). 


The result of this vast experience is em- 
bodied in a 64-page book, entitled “Nerve 
Force,” a book that is essentially intended 
to teach how to care for the nerves and 
how to apply simple methods for their 
restoration. It includes important infor- 
mation on the application of deep breath- 
ing as a remedial agent. The cost of the 
book is only 25 cents, coin or stamps. Ad- 
dress me—Paul von Boeckmann, .Studio 
64, 110 West 40th St., New York City. 


This book will enable you to diag- 
nose your troubles understandingly. The 
facts presented will prove a revelation 
to you and the advice will be of in- 
calculable value whether you have had 
trouble with your nerves or not. Your 
nerves are the most precious possession 
you have. Through them you experience all 
that makes life worth living, for to be dull- 
nerved means to be dull-brained, insensible 
to the higher phases of life—love, moral 
courage, ambition, and temperament. The 
finer your brain is, the finer and more deli- 
cate is your nervous system, and the more 
imperative it is that you care for your nerves. 

“Nerve Force” is not an advertisement of 
any treatment I may have to offer. This is 
proved by the fact that large corporations 
have bought and are buying this book from 
me by the hundreds and thousands for cir- 
culation among their employees—Efciency. 
Physicians recommend the book to their pa- 
tients—Health. Ministers recommend — it 
from the pulpit—Nerve Control, Happiness. 
Never before has so great a mass of valuable 
information been presented in so few words. 
It will enable you to understand your Nerves, 
your Mind, your Emotions, and your Body. 
Over a million copies have been sold during 
the past fifteen years. 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able to supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


“Robinson Crusoe’s gun” was knocked 
down to a bidder for $1250 at a London 
auction sale. Now Defoe was kind enough 
to provide his hero with three guns for the 
28-year stay on the island but Crusoe wasn’t 
sentimental about the weapons. “When I 
took leave of the island,” he says, “I carried 
on board, for relics, the great goatskin cap 
I had made, my umbrella and my parrot.” 
Presumably he left all three guns behind. 
Therefore, the gun auctioned off couldn’t 
have been any one of the three. Besides, 
Crusoe was only a character of fiction. 

However, it is a pretty well accepted fact 
that the famous story was based on the 
experiences of Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch 
adventurer. The gun recently sold is a 
flint-lock musket bearing the inscription, 
“Alexander Selkirk, Largo, 1701.” It is 
said to have been traced to where Selkirk 
once lived. After his death, it is supposed 
to have come into the possession of an 
Oxford laborer. According to available 
records, it was not until 1704 that Selkirk 
was marooned. He had a dispute with his 
captain and asked to be put ashore on the 
island of Juan Fernandez. Here he remain- 
ed for four years and four months, until 
rescued by a British ship. Selkirk again 
went to sea and died while a lieutenant in 
the English navy. 

Whether Selkirk carried this gun—dated 
1701—on all his travels is open to question. 
More probably he hung the musket up over 
the mantlepiece and let it go at that. Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s gun seems to be in a class 
with the identical wooden leg worn by 
Long John Silver in “Treasure Island” and 
the original looking-glass used by Alice 
in Wonderland. But as long as the relic 
sold for such a large sum it is polite to 
imagine that Selkirk lugged it around with 
him as he trod the quarter-deck. 


“Down beneaf de willers” where he want- 
ed to “res’” sleeps Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
A handsome boulder-memorial, the gift of 
thousands of school-children, marks the 
Negro poet’s grave at Dayton, Ohio. The 
18th anniversary of his death was recently 
observed there by relatives, friends and 
other admirers. A movement is on foot 
to use the money remaining from the me- 
morial fund to establish a scholarship for 
deserving Negro boys and girls. 

It was in 1872 that the poet was born at 
Dayton. During his school years he show- 
ed evidence of his poetic ability. He was 
graduated from the local high-school in 
1891 and two years later produced his first 
book of verse, “Oak and Ivy.” He attributed 
his literary success to his mother who in- 
spired him and taught him much. As the 
child of slave parents, she would loll on 
the lawn of an old Kentucky plantation 
and listen to the owner read aloud to his 
wife from Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats and 
Byron. Even though she did not know the 
letters of the alphabet she later inparted 
these tales to her son and instilled in him 
a desire to know more. After Paul learned 
to read he spent much time browsing in 
these and other classics. 

But Paul Laurence Dunbar was a humani- 
tarian. His writings are helpful as well as 
beautiful. He loved the trees, the birds 
and, most of all, little children. To them 
most of his poems are dedicated. Each year 
his mother, now sightless with age, lays 


fresh floral tributes on his grave and ima- 
gines that she again hears a devoted son 
recite: 


Lay me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 
Whah de branch ’11 go a-singin’ as it pass; 
An’ w’en I’s a-layin’ low, 
I kin hyeah it as it go, 
ee “Sleep, my honey; tek yo’ res’ at 
as’,” 


Lay me nigh to whah hit meks a little pool, 
An’ de watah stan’s so quiet lak an’ cool, 
Whah de little birds in spring 
Ust to coome an’ drink an’ sing, 
An’ de chillen waded on dey way to school, 


Let me settle w’en my shouldahs draps dey 
load 
Nigh enough to hyah de noises in de road; 
Fu’ I t’ink de las’ long res’ 
Gwine to soothe my sperrit bes’ 
Ef I’s layin’ ’mong de tings I’s allus 
knowed. 





Miss Alice Longfellow, daughter cf Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, denies that the 
poet’s “village smithy” was a British black- 
smith shop. The idea that the original of 
the poem is at Kent, England, she main- 
tains, is due to British imagination. She 
says the “real original” stood at the corner 
of Brattle and Story streets, Cambridge, 
Mass. Though the building has long since 
been demolished a tablet remains which 
reads: “Near this spot stood the spreading 
chestnut tree and the smithy referred to 
in Longfellow’s poem, ‘The Village Black- 
smith.”” Growing near by is a_ horse- 
chestnut tree supposed to be a slip of the 
old tree which stood in 1840 when the poem 
was written. 

Miss Longfellow, who now lives at Cam- 
bridge, points to an editorial note append- 
ed to an early edition of her father’s poems 
which explains that the poem was suggest- 
ed by “the smithy which the poet passed 
daily, and which stood beneath a_ horse- 
chestnut tree not far from his house in 
Cambridge.” The tree, it is further related, 
was removed in 1876 despite the protests 
of the poet and others. Longfellow accept- 
ed a chair made from the wood of the 
tree. It was presented by the Cambridge 
schoolchildren and now stands in Craigie 
house, the Longfellow home, where Miss 
Longfellow still lives. 

“I don’t see how there can be any ques- 
tion,” remarks the latter. “As a child I 
was always perfectly familiar with the 
smithy down the street and never had any 
doubt but that it was the original of the 
poem. Mr. Longfellow passed this smithy 
every morning in his walks to the village. 
He never was in England for any sufficient- 
ly long period to pass any point, a smithy or 
otherwise, for any considerable consecutive 
number of mornings.” 

All right—now—voting on the evidence. 
Those who believe the smithy was in Amer- 
ica say “aye,” the others “nay.” The “ayes” 
have it—the spreading chestnut tree grew 
at Cambridge, Mass.! 


Mizpah 

This is a Hebrew word meaning “place 
of prospect.” However, popular usage in- 
terprets it to mean “The Lord watch between 
us.” The word is often engraved inside 
wedding rings. The Bible relates that 
Jacob and Laban set up a memorial stone- 
heap at Mizpah, saying “The Lord watch 
between me and thee, when we are absent 
one from another.” This inspired Julia A. 
Baker to write the following verse: 
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Thou goest thy way, and I go mine, 
Apart, yet not afar; 

Only a thin veil hangs between 
The pathways where we are. 

“God keep watch ’tween thee and me;” 
This is my prayer; 

He looketh thy way, He looketh mine, 
And keeps us near. 


Although our paths be separate, 
And thy way is not mine, 
Yet coming to the mercy-seat, 
My soul will meet with thine. 
“God keep watch ’tween thee and me” 
I'll whisper there; 
He blesseth thee, He blesseth me, 
And we are near. 


Books We Have Read 


The Shoreless Sea, Mollie Panter Downes 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons)—Considering the 
youth of the author—she is only 16—this 
truly is a remarkable story. It is whole- 
some and engaging throughout. The central 
figure is a modern Cinderella minus the 
ugly step-sisters but having a selfish and 
jealous mother who makes her eldest 
daughter a nursemaid for the younger 
children of the household. The youthful 
enthusiasm of the author finds expression 
in the name of the heroine—it is Deirdre 
Bellamy—and the fact that she is very 
beautiful. But then, you see, Deirdre is 
only 17. She seeks escape from her dreary 
routine. The fairy god-mother in her case 
is good old Aunt Violet who takes her to 
London, buys her ‘pretty clothes and 
launches her into British society. Of course, 
she meets a wealthy man and marries him. 
After two years of wedded happiness she 
again meets her girlhood sweetheart. It 
rekindles old fires. How this triangular 
affair is finally ironed out makes a very 
pleasing climax. 

A Gentleman of Courage, James Oliver 
Curwood (Cosmopolitan Book Corp.)—Cur- 
wood at his best. A gripping romance with 
the scene laid in the wilderness abutting 
Lake Superior. It breathes the spirit of the 
great out-of-doors and the courage which 
makes pioneers. There are no dull mo- 
ments in the adventures which befall a nan, 
a girl and a dog. The plot is enriched with 
glimpses of the Royal Canadian Police. 
The characters are human and appealing. 
Written in the usual fine style of this ca- 
pable author. ‘ 

Blue Blood, Owen Johnson (Little, Brown 
& Co.)—A society girl makes a great sacri- 
fice to protect her father and uphold the 
family name. However, in the end she 
finds she loves her husband, and as our old 
friend Shakespeare would say, “all’s well 
that ends well.” 

Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon, Zane 
Grey (Harper and Bros.)—This popular 
author, with several other men, braved out- 
of-the-way places in the Grand canyon to 
hunt mountain lions—not for game but to 
take them alive and study their habits. 
Other wild animals were encountered, and 
the cameraman made many interesting pic- 
tures of the wild life. This book has a 
particular appeal to those readers who ad- 
mire Zane Grey. 





Condemnation of that which is essentially 
rotten all too often means nothing more 
than added advertisement and circulation 
for it. What we need is a public which will 
not buy such rot and then its menace will 
be negligible. The way to achieve such a 
happy result is by inculcating a desire for 
that which is worthy. Teachers and parents 
must bear the brunt of this effort, and it is 
pleasant to be able tosay that every civiliz- 
ed community in America today can find out 
very easily what it were good to read.— 
Nashville Banner, 
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Remove Those Painful Corns! 


Corns result from pressure and rubbing 
against shoes. According to Dr. W. A. 
Evans, corns are areas of thickened skin 
built up to protect the underlying parts 
from the rub of the shoe, but in time this 
thickened skin becomes hard and irritates 
more than the shoe did at first. In this 
state they are very uncomfortable and 
cause much pain, especially when the feet 
become hot and perspire. Soft corns are 
only different from hard corns in that they 
are located between the toes and are kept 
soft by toe excretions. 


To remove corns, says this authority, 
soak them in hot water and soap for 15 
minutes, then dry them thoroughly. Next 
pare off a little of the surface of the corn 
and apply corn medicine to it and a little 
way around it. There are several good corn 
medicines sold at drugstores. Apply medi- 
cine with a glass rod, toothpick or match 
stick and allow it to dry. Then place a 
light adhesive plaster over the corn. Re- 
apply the medicine each night for four 
nights, but without washing or soaking 
the corn. On the fifth night pry off the 
corn with the back of a knife blade, being 
careful to remove all the deeper parts or 
roots of the corn without cutting into the 
flesh. After the corn has been removed, 
protect the tender part for a week by keep- 
ing raw cotton over it. 


This method is good for corns whether 
they are on the toes, between the toes or 
under the ball of the foot: Corns under 
the ball of the foot are usually due to a 
drop in the arch which extends from the 
big toe to the little toe, says Dr. Evans. In 
this area, he claims, they usually return in 
spite of all you do. To lessen the trouble 
wear broad toed shoes and take good care 
of the feet. 





Typhoid Fever Spread by Filth 

Typhoid fever occurs mostly in the sum- 
mer and fall and prevails in practically all 
parts of this country. According to the 
U. S. public health service, the present rate 
of prevalence is only half as high as it 
was 40 years ago. In the last 20 years the 
death rate has been reduced from about 40 
persons in every 100,000 to about nine. 

The disease is caused by the presence in 
the body of minute poisonous plants—ty- 
phoid germs. The prevalence of these 
germs depends upon unsanitary conditions 
in respect to the disposal of human excreta. 
These germs come from persons sick with 
the disease and from persons known as 
“carriers”—persons who have been exposed 
to typhoid infection. Myriads of living 
germs are discharged in the stools and 
urine, and sometimes in sputum. The 
germs reach the human body by being 
swallowed. We get something soiled or 
contaminated with human filth into the 
mouth and swallow it. If our resistance 
is not strong enough to fight the action of 
the rapidly multiplying germs, typhoid 
fever results. Every person who has this 
disease has recently swallowed some germs 
which have come from human excreta. 

Man alone appears to be the spreader. 
There is no evidence of domestic animals 
carrying the germs. Every typhoid patient 
is a reservoir of infection and the excreta 
is a dangerous poison. Also persons who 
are apparently well harbor germs in their 
bodies and at times discharge them in the 
excreta. If the human filth is not properly 
disposed of, it can be carried in numerous 
ways with whatever typhoid or other dis- 
ease germs it may contain to the mouth. 
It can be carried by washing rains or sur- 





face drainage into water supplies, fruit 
grounds and yards where children play; it 
can be scattered about by the feet of per- 
sons, poultry, dogs, cats etc.; and flies 
sometimes carry the germs directly to the 
food. Milk bottles or other food contain- 
ers washed in contaminated water may also 
carry infection to food. Most cases of ty- 
phoid fever are found in the rural districts 
and in small towns where the water sup- 
plies are so grossly contaminated. This 
condition is largely due to the improper 
disposal of the filth. 

When compared with other diseases, ty- 
phoid fever is readily preventable. The 
germs are easily killed and there are many 
practical measures that will prevent it. The 
public health service gives the following 
practical steps for its prevention: (1) In- 
creased individual resistance.—This is ac- 
complished through inoculation of per- 
sons with killed cultures of typhoid germs. 
(2) Safeguarding food and drink.—Hands 
slightly soiled with human excreta should 
be thoroughly washed before being brought 
in contact with foods. Flies should not be 
allowed to have access to foods and water 
that is contaminated should be boiled be- 
fore using. (3) Proper disposal of human 
excreta—The sanitary disposal of human 
excreta is apparently the most important 
measure for the prevention of typhoid 
fever. In cities and towns adequate sew- 
age systems should be installed and in rural 
districts great care should be taken in the 
proper disposal of this menace which will 
prevent not only typhoid fever but also 
many other serious diseases. 


Medical News Jottings 


According to Dr. W. W. Watkins, of 
Arizona, the tonsil is an important organ 
through childhood and adolescence and it 
should be preserved through these periods. 
If these organs become diseased, he says, 
they should be treated by irradiation or 
x-ray, but not by surgery. 

To purify an invalid’s room soak a few 
pieces of brown paper in saltpeter water 
and allow them to dry. When needed place 
a piece of the paper in a tin covered with 
lavender flowers and apply a lighted match. 
The resulting odor is both healthful and 
agreeable. 

Kissing is reported to be losing out 
among Spaniards. A _ league, starting a 
movement against the promiscuous kissing 
of children two years ago, is credited with 
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establishing a law against that practice and 
with creating a growing dislike for kissing 
in general. Leaders of the movement claim 
that much hygienic good has been done by 
the restriction and that it will be extended 
against the practice among women who kiss 
when they meet or take leave of each other. 

It is claimed that severe epidemics of 
malaria, spotted typhus and scurvy are now 
rapidly spreading throughout Russia. Mil- 
lions of people are said to be suffering and 
the situation is growing worse due to an 
acute shortage of quinine and other drugs 
which are essential in combating the dis- 
eases. : 


BILLBOARDS AND PICNICKERS 


Now that the agitation against the efface- 
ment of our scenery with billboards shows 
signs of success, motorists should remem- 
ber that billboards are not the only, or 
even the greatest menace to the charm of 
the countryside. Careless, ill-bred pic- 
nickers and campers who strew their refuse 
about and light fires that turn into confla- 
grations take precedence. Complaint against 
billboards comes with very poor grace from 
those who are willing to defile the bank of 
a brook or a forest glade with egg shells 
and papers and abandoned tins, and with 
still poorer grace from those who are not 
willing to take every precaution against 
starting forest fires. After all, billboards 
can always be removed, but not so the 
scars that fires leave. 

The beauty of this vast country of ours 
is one of the most important of our natural 
resources, quite as well worth preserving 
for the nation as a whole as naval oil re- 
serves or water power sites. But far better 
lease it to our oil and tire manufacturers 
than destroy it once for all ourselves.— 
Savings Journal. 
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We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1924. Much of the best territory still un- 
Many can make good money working for the Pathfinder and 
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_ Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Looks now as if it would be a finish 
fight between the farmers and the 
framers. We bet the farmers will even- 
tually win. 

g 


If Ralston had been nominated, what 
a splendid boost it would have been 
for the Ralston breakfast food! 
q 
WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


It is by studying the errors of the past 
and avoiding them in the future that hu- 
manity makes progress. One thing that 
causes people to do things wrong is that 
they refuse to learn from the experience 
of the past; they hope to gain objectives 
by taking what appear to be short cuts 
but which prove to be paths beset with 
unforeseen difficulties, and it is only 
when too late that they realize they 
have miscalculated. 

This applies to the Democratic situa- 
tion this year. The prospects for Demo- 
cratic success this time were brilliant. 
There had been so much skullduggery 
at Washington under Republican aus- 
pices that is was impossible to conceal 
it. The time was ripe for renewing the 
old campaign cry, “Turn the rascals 
out.” If the Democratic leaders had 
saved up their political ammunition and 
used it when it would have counted, 
they would have had every chance to 
score a victory at the November elec- 
tion. 

Think what an effect it would have 
produced if, about a week before elec- 
tion day, they had sprung that oil scan- 
dal. They could have had all the mate- 
rial ready to show that the Republicans 
while in power had bartered away the 
nation’s oil reserves for a mess of pot- 
tage, and that cabinet members had 
been bribed or unduly influenced in 
order to bring this about. The Repub- 
licans would have been taken so by sur- 
prise that they could not have resisted 
the attack, and almost before anyone 
realized what had happened the coun- 
try would probably have elected a Dem- 
ocratic president. 

War strategy calls for the saving of 
ammunition, but the Democrats used up 
theirs in a premature barrage which 
made a big noise at the time but which 
certainly did not dislodge the enemy 
from his strongly entrenched position. 
When Senator Walsh of Mont. sprung 
the oil mine at Washington he hoped to 
destroy the whole Republican works 
and clear the way for his friend McAdoo 
to move on and take possession of the 
White House. In his over-anxiety to 
help McAdoo he cast his usual discre- 
tion to the winds and the result was he 
exposed his own lines to a galling side 
fire which was disastrous. 

Senator Walsh had counted on catch- 
ing only Republicans in the trap, but 
he also caught a number of Democrats, 
including McAdoo, his own generalis- 
simo. It was stated in the investigation, 
by a Democratic witness, that certain 
Democrats had hoped to connect up 
with the oil leases and wanted to beat 
the Republicans to it. It came out that 
E, L. Doheny, a big oil magnate and one 


of the leading Democrats of the West, 
was mixed up in the scandals, and that 
McAdoo was his lawyer. 

The instant this huge bombshell was 
exploded all McAdoo’s chances of ever 
getting the presidency were dissipated 
in thin air. Everyone except some of 
McAdoo’s over-zealous admirers saw at 
once that McAdoo, by his own action, 
and by the blunder of his well-meaning 
friend Senator Walsh, was eliminated 
as a presidential possibility. The New 
York World, the-most powerful Demo- 
cratic paper in the country, published 
an editorial on “Why McAdoo is not 
available.” It said: “Mr. McAdoo was 
Doheny’s personal lawyer on a retainer 
of $25,000 annually and on a contingent 
fee of $1,000,000 if Mexican negotia- 
tions succeeded; he received a fee of 
$150,000 from the Republic Iron and 
Steel Co. for appearing before his own 
former treasury subordinates in a tax- 
refund case which saved the company 
$2,000,000, and it would be a farce for 
Mr. Doheny’s lawyer to conduct a cam- 
paign against the Republicans for al- 
lowing themselves to be corrupted by 
Mr. Doheny’s money.” Many other lead- 
ing Democratic papers also took the 
stand that no matter how adroitly Mc- 
Adoo might explain his Doheny and 
similar connections where he had been 
paid big money mainly for his influ- 
ence, it would be political suicide to 
put him up for president. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all counsel, 
the McAdoo forces kept on pushing him, 
as they had been doing for six years. 
Claims made for him were never borne 
out. He never received in the conven- 
tion the number of votes he said he 
would. Col. Bryan, on the eve of the 
convention, said: “I am of the opinion 
that McAdoo will be nominated and 
elected”—but everyone can now see 
how little he knew of the anti-McAdoo 
sentiment. 

Very poor tactics were used by the 
McAdoo managers; they rubbed every- 
body the wrong way. When the votes 
were not forthcoming they charged 
that “bootleggers and their allies, spend- 
ing moneyin unlimited quantities,” were 
seeking to corrupt his delegates under 
the guise of “entertainment and hospi- 
tality.” It was also charged that the 
big newspapers and the “reactionary 
bosses of both parties” were in a con- 
spiracy to defeat McAdoo. 

In short everybody—friends, ene- 
mies and neutrals alike—was angrily 
denounced by the McAdoo leaders and 
such a state of feeling was worked up 
that while no less than 56 varieties, by 
actual count, of presidential aspirants 
were presented to the convention, it 
took 103 ballots to reach a decision. The 
McAdoo managers seemed determined 
to spoil the election for any other can- 
didate if their man was not accepted. 
When the sentiment was turning for 
John W. Davis, they charged that “a 
billion dollars from Wall street” was 
represented in the convention and was 
working for Davis. McAdoo issued.a 
challenge declaring that he would “stay 


here all summer rather than submit to 
the power of Wall street”—but he did- 
n’t; and he warned the convention 
“never to yield to reaction”—but it 
did. He said that “there is not room in 
this country for two reactionary par- 
ties” and that if the convention nomi- 
nated a reactionary the party “will be 
defeated and will deserve defeat.” 

Col. Bryan, with his peculiar genius 
for saying the wrong thing at the right 
time and the right thing at the wrong 
time, went on record declaring that 
Davis “could not carry a single state 
west of Pennsylvania, and as no Demo- 
crat is likely to carry any Eastern state 
against Coolidge, this would leave only 
the South, which has not enough votes 
to elect a president.” McAdoo had mes- 
sages read from supporters in different 
parts of the country declaring that he 
was the only Democrat who could win 
in November. This was a fatal admis- 
sion. 

The convention reached almost a 
state of imbecility. In the midst of the 
epoch-making proceedings everything 
was stopped to announce that a dia- 
mond pin and a lady’s handbag had 
been found. Mrs. Genevieve Clark 
Thompson, daughter of the late Champ 
Clark of Missouri, was accused of “hat- 
ing McAdoo for personal-reasons,” and 
she retorted: “Yes, I hate him, and we 
will beat him.” Newton D. Baker, who 
was secretary of war in Wilson’s cabi- 
net when McAdoo was secretary of the 
treasury, and who had made the prin- 
cipal speech before the convention, de- 
clared: “It is time for a revolt against 
obstructionists—obstructionists in the 
nation as well as the party. By obstruc- 
tionists I mean Mr. McAdoo and his fol- 
lowing.” 

The imp of perversity seemed to get 
into all the Democratic operations. 
There was a woful lack of teamwork, 
and we know that without teamwork 
not even a baseball game can be won. 
Everybody said mean things about ev- 
erybody else, and the fighting, instead 
of being directed against the enemy, 
was kept going among the different ele- 
ments within the party. The Democrats 
had a chance to argue to the voters this 
year that corruption and graft and oil 
and other “big business” influences 
were the natural attributes of the Re- 
publican party—but they spoilt every- 
thing by holding up their own leaders 
as being tarred with the same stick. 


It may be, as some observers said, 
that the heat got the Democratic con- 
vention—but if that is the case there 
was a lot of personal heat displayed 
which was wholly unnecessary and 
foolish. The trouble is that the Demo- 
cratic party and the country will have 
to suffer the consequences of this blun- 
dering. 

Everybody says that Davis and Bryan 
is a good ticket; if they should be elect- 
ed the nation’s interests will be safe in 
their hands—but as the Democratic 
leaders themselves have truly said, 
there is small chance for a Democratic 
ticket which is so near like the Repuh- 
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lican. Everybody Knows that “Brother 
Charley” Bryan was put on the ticket 
mainly to appease the Colonel and get 
him to accept Davis, after having de- 
clared he-couldn’t win. The convention 
was a veritable bedlam, and perhaps the 
outcome was the best that could have 
resulted from it. The ticket is a good 
compromise and one which should ap- 
peal to the East, the West and the South. 
It is a respectable and self-respecting 
ticket, and this means that this will not 
be a campaign of mud-slinging—which 
is a blessing. The entry of La Follette 
adds great interest to the contest—and 
of this we shall hear more as things 
develop. 
q 


Davis is the handsomest of the lot. 


q 


America has scored another triumph. 
U. S. opera is being presented this sum- 
mer in Germany. The opera is “Laka- 
bra,” composed by Simon Bucharoff, 
and it is being sung by a German troupe. 
Hooray for America! 


q 


About the only good feature of the 
bolshevist government we have been 
able to observe is the promptness with 
which they hang profiteers in Russia. 
We would like to see some of our war 
profiteers go into business in that coun- 


try. 
q 


If the obstructors had let Gov. “Al” 
Smith makehisspeechat the convention 
before instead of after the nominations 
were made there would never have been 
any deadlock. This at least is the view 
taken by many of those who listened in 
on the radio. We don’t say who would 
have been nominated—but it certainly 
would not have been Gov. Smith. 


q 


If Europe is going over to commun- 
ism it can’t expect much encouragement 
or help from the United States. The 
people of this country have nothing in 
common with communism, and we 
might as well tell the world so. This is 
a democratic nation and the ideal of 
our people is individual production and 
thrift, safeguarded by sound principles 
of government. We are not going to let 
the foreigners fatten on our industry 
or divide up our hard-earned wealth or 
dictate our policies. We are sorry for 
them if they insist on wasting their 
energy and resources on strife but we 
can’t help them unless they are willing 
also to help themselves. America can’t 
take the place of Providence or under- 
take to save other countries from the 
just consequences of their own evil 
ways. Americans are not Pharisees, but 
they realize that the precious torch of 
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civilization has been confided to their 
keeping, and they are not going to pass 
that torch over to Europe to use in set- 
ting fire to the world. 
q 

Old Arabia used to stir up a lot of 
trouble, and now it looks as if little 
Bess is going to follow the same course. 


q 
PUBLISHING BACK TALK 


Senator Owen of Okla. has proposed 
a law to require all newspapers and 
magazines to publish an answer, state- 
ment or explanation from anyone whose 
name has been mentioned in the publi- 
cation. It doesn’t matter whether the 
mention was complimentary or other- 
wise; the person whose name is used 
would have the right to a come-back, 
and his sworn statement would have to 
be published on the same page and in 
the same place on the page as the orig- 
inal article referring to him. And the 
newspaper must admit a reply “reason- 
ably proportional as to length.” 

Such a law might lead to very strange 
results. Just think of the space men like 
Fall, Daugherty, Doheny and Sinclair 
could now command in all the newspa- 
pers. To print their replies in ‘reason- 
able proportion” would fill all the pa- 
pers with the scandal business for 
months to come. Think of the endless 
“explanations” of McAdoo, Smith and 
others as to “how it really happened.” 


Just think what a candidate for the 
presidency could do. He would natur- 
ally have a great many things said 
about him in the campaign. But a few 
weeks before the election, say, he could 
begin to avail himself of his right to re- 
ply, and for the rest of the campaign he 
could keep the enemy papers full of his 
stuff—measure for measure, good for 
bad. He would also apparently have 
the right to have published cartoons of 
his own production to offset the ones in 
which he had appeared in an unflatter- 
ing light. He might not get to be presi- 
dent, but he would have a chance to be- 
come a notorious character. 


People never agree to what is said 
about them in print, so practically every 
article would bring a denial or explana- 
tion, to be printed in the same place, 
with the same space. That would great- 
ly reduce our dailies in size. There 
would be news one day, and then most 
of it would be explained or denied the 
next. 

It is hard to foresee what such a law 
might lead to. Possibly after a while 
the papers would limit their news to 
murders and executions. Anyway, the 


-dead could not come back to bother 


them—but their relations might. Sen- 
ator Owen is a banker, not a publisher. 


17 


There are several publishers in the sen- 
ate, however, and we suggest that they 
get behind a bill to permit bank depos- 
itors to go inside the cage of the bank 
and cash their own checks. 


¢ 


Turkey has just chosen an American 
financial adviser. With so many Amer- 
ican financial advisers in Europe now 
there is a good chance to slip a little 
advice to the various countries there to 
pay their debts to the United States. 

q 

Latest manifesto from the socialist 
camp is that the socialists hate the U. S. 
constitution because it was got up by 
“capitalists.” Washington was a “cap- 
italist” and so were all the other found- 
ers of the republic. Too bad, too bad! 
Pity they didn’t put off writing any 
constitution and let Debs or Berger or 
Trotzky do it. 

q 


“Black eyes indicate strong passion,” 
says a magazine article. Anyone ap- 
proaching such a man of strong passion 
as Senator Robinson of Ark. and not 
wishing to receive a black eye should 
bear this warning in mind. 

q 

Canada, it is reported, has doubled 
the number of her golf courses in the 
last few years. That’s one way to dis- 
pose of farms that don’t pay. 


The Paris bakers having won their 
strike for higher pay went back to work. 
That is, after raising the dough they 
resumed their baking. 


The new president of France is a 
bachelor, but we warn the ladies that 
he is not a very good “catch.” French 
presidents don’t seem to last long of 
late. 

q 


While the league of nations is reform- 
ing the calendar by making all months 
have the same number of days we wish 
it would reform our whole climate and 
make it so that we could have some of 
the heat of summer in the winter and 
some of the coolness of winter in the 
summer, when we need it. 


q 


It makes a sensible person sick to see 
how some of our highbrow speakers and 
writers and publishers are such Anglo- 
maniacs that they have to use a British 
word in place of an everyday American 
one every time they get a chance. Now 
comes “Time,” one of the little new 
magazines, which uses the word “cine- 
ma” when it means the movies. We 
shall not be surprised to hear some of 
these Anglomaniacs before long drop- 
ping their “h’s.” 
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Fractions of Votes 
In national political conventions 


Ques. 


how can a candidate get a fraction of a vote? 


—Ans. The national committees of each 
party usually allot a certain number of 
votes to each state. This number is regu- 
lated by the number of representatives in 
congress. For instance, in the Democratic 
conventions each state is given twice as 
many votes as it has representatives in 
congress. Iowa has 11 representatives and 
two senators in congress and therefore has 
—26 votes in the national Democratic con- 
vention. But the national committees do 
not usually restrict the number of delegates 
which a state may send to the convention 
—only the number of votes is limited. 
Connecticut sent 20 delegates to the Demo- 
cratic convention at New York. She was 
entitled to only 14 votes. Therefore each 
delegate was given 0.7 of a vote. The re- 
sult was that on many ballots McAdoo re- 
recived 4.9 votes and Smith 9.1 from the 
Connecticut delegation. Likewise many 
other states sent more delegates than they 
had votes, which resulted in a large number 
of fractional votes. Sometimes the dele- 
gates-at-large are given half a vote each 
while the district delegates are given a full 
vote each, It all depends on the state party 
organization. 


Signers of Declaration 
Ques. Were any of the signers of the 
declaration of independence foreign born? 


—Ans. Eight of the 56 signers of the declara- 


tion of independence were born in Europe. 


Pronunciation of “Juliet” 

Ques. What is the correct pronunciation 
of the name “Juliet”. in Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo and Juliet”?—Ans. Many people 
incorrectly pronounce this word as if it 
had two accents, a secondary accent on the 
first syllable and a primary on the third. 
But it properly has only one accent, which 
is on the first syllable. It is pronounced 
“Ju-li-et.” 





Origin of “Wop” 

Ques. Can you explain the origin of the 
word “wop” which is commonly applied to 
persons of Italian origin?—Ans. The ori- 
gin of this slang word has never been 
traced. It has no literary recognition what- 
ever and is very offensive to the Italians 
in this country to whom it is frequently 
applied by the vulgar or inconsiderate. 


Displaying the Flag 

Ques. I am janitor of one of our school- 
houses and we are having a controversy 
over the way the U. S. flag should hang in 
the schoolrooms. Some contend the stars 
should be on the left, others that they 
should be on the right. In order to settle 
the difference I appeal to the Pathfinder.— 
Ans. In the first place, you must remember 
that there are no laws regulating the dis- 
play of the flag by civilians. It is all a 
matter of flag etiquette. According to the 
rules formulated by the American Legion 
and other patriotic organizations, when the 
flag is displayed in a manner other than 
by being flown from a staff it should be dis- 
played flat, whether indoors or out. When 
hung either horizontally or vertically 
against a wall the union or blue field should 
be uppermost and to the flag’s own right, 
that is, to the observer’s left. If the flag 
is displayed in a window the blue field 
should be to the left of the observer in the 
street. In 1923 the Legion changed the 
rule as to the way of hanging the flag with 








the stripes up and down. Previously it had 


recommended hanging the blue field to the. | 


observers right in such a case. According 
to the later regulation the blue field should 
be to the left of the spectator no matter 
whether the flag is* hanging vertically or 
horizontally. Some time ago in answering 
a similar question we may have misled some 
of our readers by giving the old rule. We 
take this opportunity to correct the mistake, 


Nature of Static 

Ques. What is meant by “static” in con- 
nection with radio?—Ans. As spoken of in 
connection with radio static is a»condition 
in which electro-magnetic waves affect the 
receiving set. Static is produced by elec- 
trical storms and by atmospheric electrical 
discharges. Such waves are also know as 
“strays” or “x’s.” Briefly, static may be 
said to be electric waves set in motion by 
atmospheric disturbances as distinguished 
from electric waves from a broadcasting 
station. 





“Higher Than Gilderoy’s Kite” 

Ques. What is the origin of the saying, 
“higher than Gilderoy’s kite’?—Ans. The 
greater the crime the higher the gallows, 
was at one time a practical legal maxim 
in English common law. In 1638 Patrick 
McGregor, alias Gilderoy, a notorious rob- 
ber, was hanged at Edinburg on a gallows 
so high that his body “looked like a kite 
in the clouds.” Tradition says the gallows 
were 30 feet high. The expression “higher 
than Gilderoy’s kite” is an allusion to 
this famous hanging. It means very high. 





Ocean and Atmospheric Pressures 

Ques. If all the atmosphere were remov- 
ed from the earth would the ocean boil?— 
Ans. The temperature at which water be- 
gins to boil is called the boiling point. The 
boiling point depends on pressure as well 
as temperature. Water can be made to 
boil by either raising the temperature or 
by reducing the pressure. Theoretically, 
then, if all the atmosphere were removed 
from the earth the pressure would be zero 
and the water of the ocean would boil and 
turn into vapor. 


Length of Light Year 

Ques. Define light year in reference to 
astronomy. Does it mean 365 of our days? 
Ans. A light year is the distance tra- 
versed by light in one year. It is a linear 
unit used in measuring the vast distances 
between fixed stars and the earth. How 
ever, the light year is used in astronomy to 
designate an approximate order of distance, 
and is not an exact unit of length. Since 
the velocity of light is not exactly known 
only round numbers are used in computing 
stellar distances. All astronomers do not 
use the same year as a basis for their 
computations, but the navy department in- 
forms us that the Julian year of 365.25 
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days is in common use among astronomers 
and may safely be employed as the basis of 
the light year. The Julian year is some- 
what simpler than the others because it is 
exactly 365 days and six hours in length. 


Refraction of Light 

Ques. Why does a knife or other object 
placed in a glass of water have the appear- 
ance of being out of line with the handle 
which extends above the surface?—Ans. 
This phenomenon is due to the refraction 
of light. It is a principle of physics that 
light travels in a straight line only so long 
as the medium through which it passes 
remains the same. Light waves travel 
more slowly through water than they do 
through air. We see an object because 
light rays are reflected from the object to 
our eyes. When the beams of light pass 
from the water to the air they change their 
course. Thus the light waves from the ob- 
ject in the water take a different direction 
from the rays from that part of the object 
above the water, which gives the object the 
appearance of being bent. 


Mother of Chicks 

Ques. Which should be considered the 
mother of the chick, the hen which laid 
the egg or the one that hatched it?—Ans. 
The blood mother of the chick is the hen 
which laid the egg. The hen which hatches 
the egg and rears the chick is foster 
mother. The fact that a hen incubates an 
egg gives her no blood relationship to 
the chick. So the answer to the question 
depends on the definition of the word 
“mother.” Usually the term “mother” in- 
dicates actual parentage. In that sense, 
which certainly is the most general, the 
hen which laid the egg is the mother of 
the chick. The question is made difficult 
by the fact that the hen which incubates 
the egg contributes materially to the de- 
velopment of physiological relationship. 
However, most people are not much inter- 
ested in the actual maternity of chickens 
and the hen which hatches the egg is popu- 
larly regarded as the mother. 


Number of Minority Presidents 

Ques. How many minority presidents 
have been elected and who were they ?— 
Ans. A minority president is one who is 
elected without receiving a majority of the 
total number of votes cast. This is made 
possible by the fact that the electors vote 
by states. There is no trustworthy record 
of the popular vote for president previous 
to 1824. In the early days of the govern- 
ment under the constitution the state legis- 
latures elected or “appointed” the presi- 
dential electors. The people’s choice was 
expressed indirectly by their vote for mem- 
bers of the state legislatures. In 1824 none 
of the four candidates for president had a 
majority of either the electoral or popular 
votes. John Quincy Adams was chosen 
president by the house of representatives. 
Since them James K. Polk, Zachary Taylor, 
James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, Grover 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison and Wood- 
row Wilson have been elected president 
although they received a minority of the 
total popular vote. Lincoln was a minority 
president only the first term, but Wilson 
failed to receive a majority of the popular 
vote either time he ran. 


Nature of Hypnotism 

Ques. What is hypnotism and what are 
the physical requirements of a _ person 
possessing the power?—Ans. The exact 
nature of hypnotism is not very well un- 
derstood. This is not surprising when we 
stop to reflect that no adequate explanation 
of ordinary sleep has ever been given. It 
is believed that a large per cent of people 
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are susceptible to hypnotism in one form or 
other. But no person can be hypnotized 
against his will. The ability to hypnotize 
others is not recognized as a power peculiar 
to certain persons. The first essential con- 
dition is that the subject must have con- 
fidence in the operator. Some authorities 
say that monotonous environment and ab- 
sence of noise are essential, but this is dis- 
puted. The patient must be capable of re- 
laxing. Several methods are used for in- 
ducing hypnotic sleep. By the so-called 
psychical method the subject is placed in 
an easy chair and instructed to think of 
nothing and to gaze constantly at the 
operator, Meanwhile the hypnotist con- 
tinually suggests sleep in detail until the 
desired degree of sleep is induced. The so- 
called physical method of inducing hypnotic 
sleep is similar to the one given. A finger 
or bright object is held at an uncomfort- 
able angle above the eyes. The hypnotist 
meanwhile strokes the patient’s head and 
suggests sleep. Sometimes mechanical de- 
vices are used to induce hypnotism. For 
instance, instead of the bright object a 
revolving mirror or clock is used. But in 
each case the principle is the same. Each 
hypnotist has a different notion as to the 
value of passes with the hands and detailed 
suggestions of sleep. The fact is it depends 
much on the personality and individuality 
of the hypnotist. 


“L. C.” on Boundary Stones 


Ques. What is the meaning of the let- 
ters “L. C.” on the old boundary stones 
around the District of Columbia?—Ans. 
These letters stand for “Levy Court.” From 
1790 when the District of Columbia was 
created until 1871 there were three sepa- 
rate local governments in the District of 
Columbia. They were the municipality of 
Washington, the town of Georgetown and 
the Levy Court. The last had jurisdiction 
of that part of the District lying outside of 
Washington and Georgetown. This system 
was abolished in 1871 when a territorial 
government was established over the whole 
District. In 1878 congress replaced the ter- 
ritorial government by the present govern- 
ment under three commissioners. 
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GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES 








AND SAFETY 


Arnold Guaranteed Certificates 
pay 62% interest. They are se- 
cured by first mortg on im- 
proved real estate > 3 easton and 
are a direct obligation of Arnold 
and Co., with its capital and sur- 
plus of $1,250,000. Issued in 
amounts of $100, $500 and 
$1000 to run 2 to 10 years. 
May be paid for in monthly 
installments if desired. 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1416 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 
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PATENTS Secured "tito $:Stevens ® Co-- corabliches 
1864. Trade-marks registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Offices: 682 F St., Washington, 337- 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, 340 Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 


bought and sold. Bargain 
Used Correspondence Courses Povsh* anc sol’. | Bargain 
Students’ Exchange, Dept. 8. 47 West 42 St... New York. 
USED Correspondence Courses of a!) schools sold, 


rented and exchanged. New 1924 cataloyue free. 
LABAMA 
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OU can command this com- 

fortable income. It is within 

reach of any man or woman of 
moderate means. $20 a month— 
less than $5 a week—taken out of 
your salary and invested regularly 
at 614%, with the income reinves- 
ted under our plan, will grow in 
20 years to $9,605.54. 
Without investing another dollar 
you will have an independent in- 
come of $50 a month from savings 
which you will not even have missed. 
Start now toward financial inde- 
pendence. Take the first step by 
mailing the coupon Topay for our 





Tue F. H. Smrtn Co., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me a copy of your free Booklet, 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 7 
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*50-A-Month Income 


from $20 a Month Invested 
in the Nation’s Capital 





booklet, “How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income.” The booklet will 
tell you about our 6%% First 
Mortgage Bonds on Income-produc- 
ing property in Washington, D. C. 





No Loss to Any Investor in 51 Years 


CYhe F.H.SMITH CO; 
Founded 1873 - 
Smith Building Washington, D.C. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Traffic Problems of a Past Day 


“Speeders” were a detriment to highway 
traffic on this continent as far back as 250 
years ago, and more. In 1669 it was neces- 
sary for a Hartford, Conn., court to take 
restraining measures. This, supposed to 
be one of the first traffic regulatory laws in 
America, follows: 


Whereas seuerall persons in the planta- 
tions of this colony are apt to be injurious 
to their neighbours by their disorderly ride- 
ing in the townes, whereby liues of them- 
selues and others are hazarded and endan- 
gered, for the preuention whereof this 
court doth order that after the publication 
hereof, what soeuer person or persons shall 
beyond the pace of an ordinary and easy 
hand gallop, ride or runn in any of the 
streats or lanes lyeing within the limitts 
of any town plott, without it be upon spe- 
ciall and necessary occasions, or troopers 
under the conduct of their commanders, 
euery such person or persons that shall 
transgresse this order shall pay fiue shill- 
ings, two shillings to the complayner and 
three shillings to the towne treasury * * *” 


Nine years later the Rhode Island colony 
assembly adopted this curb: 


“Whereas, there was very lately in the 
towne of Newport, Rhode Island, very great 
hurte done to a small childe, by reason of 
exceeding fast and hard ridinge of horses 
in said towne, this assembly takeing the 
aforesaid matter into their serious consid- 
eration, and being desirous for the future 
to prevent the like mischief, doe ordaine, 
and enact and declare * * * That from 
and after the publication hereof, if any per- 
son or persons shall presume to ride on 
either horse, mare or gelding, a gallup or 
to run speed in any of the streets and high- 
way of said town of Newport, he shall for 
his said offence pay or cause to be paid unto 
the treasurer of said towne 5 shillings in 
money on demand; 2 shillings of which 
shall by said treasurer be paid to any per- 
son or persons that shall give information 
thereof and the other 3 shillings to remaine 
for the use of said towne.” 


The Vanishing Thimble 


Here is a trick most anyone can do with 
a little practice. The only requisites are a 
thimble large enough to fit the forefinger 
of the right hand, and active fingers. Sim- 
ply place the thimble on the tip of the 
forefinger where everyone can see it. Then 
wave the hands in the air, and presto! the 
thimble vanishes. Now you put your fin- 
ger in your mouth, under your collar, in 
someone else’s pocket, or anywhere you 
please, and produce the same thimble on 
the same forefinger. Each time you per- 
form the trick make the thimble vanish in 
a different way and produce it from a new 
place. To keep the spectators from think- 
ing you put the thimble up your sleeves, 
roll them up, and make a secret mark on 
the thimble to prove that there is only 
one in use. 

The secret of the whole thing is that the 
thimble does not leave the hand. It is 
concealed in the right hand at the base of 
the thumb and forefinger. To discover 
the right position in which to place the 
thimble, hold the right hand out, palm up- 
ward and fingers apart. Then press the 
thimble, the open part facing up, against 
the flesh between the thumb and forefinger. 
Do not try to hide the thimble from view; 


merely place it there so that when the 
muscles are contracted a little it will stay 
there no matter how much you shake your 
hand. After turning the hand over you 
will find that the thimble cannot been seen 
from the back of the hand. 


The next thing to do is to practice the 
transfer from the tip of the finger to the 
place of hiding. This is done by merely 
bringing the fingers down behind the thumb 
until it strikes the proper position. To 
replace the thimble to the tip of the finger 
reverse the movement. In showing the 
hands empty begin by showing the left 
hand on both sides; then hold the right 
hand in an upright position with the back 
toward the company and pass the left hand 
up and down before it. Under cover of 
this movement transfer the thimble to the 
tip of the forefinger but keep it hidden by 
the left hand. Then turn the right hand 
around keeping the fingers hidden by the 
left hand. If performed quickly the com- 
pany will readily believe that both hands 
are empty. 


Easy to Float in the Dead Sea 


The Old World has a counterpart of our 
Great Salt Lake in the Dead Sea, near Je- 
rusalem. Its waters are saltier than those 
of the American salt lake. In fact, analysis 
shows that the water is so saturated with 
salt than it can dissolve no more. No fish 
are known to have been found in its brack- 





No Trick to This on the Dead een 


ish depths. The only time anything like 
waves are seen on its surface is during a 
big storm. A person cannot drown in the 
Dead Sea but can easily strangle to death. 
The water smarts the body and stiffens the 
hair. With care, a man can enter the sea 
and float about in an upright position, his 
head and arms being above the water. Or 
he can recline on the surface in the posi- 
tion shown in the illustration. It is im- 
possible to sink. 





How Money “Makes Money” 

In 1843—81 years ago—R. D. Hawkins be- 
came indebted to Joseph Marshall in the 
sum of $7.06. For some reason Hawkins 
failed to liquidate the debt and finally both 
men died. The thing ran on until it was 
brought into probate court a while ago. 
After considering the evidence pro and con 
the judge ruled that the principal and in- 
terest, then amounting to $890, should be 
paid by the Hawkins estate to the Marshall 
heirs. Note that the original comparatively 
trivial sum within the span of a man’s 
life had increased more than 110 fold by 
its own interest-earning power. 

As the Pathfinder has pointed out on 
more than one occasion, it is one’s savings 
that actually count rather than his gross 
earnings. The sooner a person begins to 
save and put his money to work for him 
the better for this money begins at once 
earning interest which increases’ the 
original principle and steadily augments 
his income as long as he manages it right. 
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Everybody buys “Taylor” Made- io 
Measure Caps sold direct-to-wear- 
er—Motorists, Golfers, Business 
Men, Sportsmen, Students. Custo- 
mer selects style and fabric—the 
cap is tailored to his individual 
measurement, Satisfaction or Mon- 
ey Back. Your commission, 85c on 
every cap—paid in advance. Write 
for sample outfit and FREE CAP 
offer. Act quick!! 
TAYLOR CAP MANUFACTURERS 

Dept. P. F., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“SAY! JOHNNY!" 


(Or Eddie, Charlie or Frank!) 
If you’re a “‘go-getter” we have 
an offer to make that will put 
money in your pocket every day, or 
every wee clean money that 
\, you will earn by doing just a little 
work for us that both your father and 
mother will a gh The first boy in each locality 
to qualif: - have the preference. No money 
wanted. No premiums to earn. Just good pay for 
all that you do—and our help in your doing of it. 
——and we'll send you 
do. Address 
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FREE. Show 
you how to earn 
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Atlas Moving Picture Co. 
AiekD AD Dept. 67 538 S. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 


LADIES’ WRIST WATCH 


Given according to offer in our premium catalog for selling only |2 boxes 
of Tidd’s Healing Salve at 25c cach Write for salve Send no money. 


TIDD PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P7, COLUMBIANA, OHIO 


HAY FEVERS 


you want. W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio five. Sianey 


’ Bg deman: | 
MEN’S SHIRTS. Easy to Sell. @s..cn2: 
Make y" daily. Underselt stores. 

Complete line. Exclusive patterns. Free Samples. Shirt 
Manufact 


urers, 229 W.VanBuren, Factory 209, Ghtcese 


DISTRIBUTORS °° %*! Linsey’s Salve for suppuration 


of wounds and sores. Steady increase 
B. “hl NSE introduction jn new territory. Direct by mail 60 cts. 


LINSEY, P. O. Box 525, Cleveland, Ohio. 
EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS $05 


Double Strength Extracts. Complete line household necessities. 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Co., Dept. E42, Attica. MN. Y. 


























Good Reading for Children 


Good wholesome reading for children plays an important 
part in the building of the character. The following 
magazines at 


this special club price offer the best. 


: 1\$3.50 


ALL ONE YEAR 


ye aa Mo ' small tots, may be added to the club 
for only $1.25 extra. Send your order to 
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Money’s growth is an interesting cumula- 
tive process, becoming steadily greater and 
more rapid as time goes on. Few become 
wealthy by their own efforts alone; the 
majority who reach that goal—altogether 
a commendable one so long as it is reached 
honestly and the money used legitimately 
for worthy purposes—do so with the aid 
of stored-up energy in the form of money 
loaned at interest or invested in dividend- 
paying business or industry. Some of course 
inherit wealth which is fair and right but 
the fellow who sits around waiting for 
money to fall into his lap never gets very 
far and never amounts to very much. If 
his expected inheritance comes it is not 
likely to last long or to do him much real 
good if he fails to put it*where it can and 
will work for him. 


Minnie, a Seagoin’ Cat 

The waterfront at Montreal, Canada, is 
the meeting place for seafaring cats. Here 
cats from Antwerp mingle with tabbics 
from Hongkong, London, Savannah, New 
York, Boston, the Gulf ports and elsewhere. 
An interesting story is told of one cat, res- 
cued from drowning at Santos, Brazil, by a 
British ship crew in 1912. She was chris- 
tened “Minnie,” fed a can of milk and 
signed up for service. 

Minnie was not a pretty cat; first she 
lost her tail, then one of her ears and final- 
ly her fur coat. At Buenos Aires in 1915 
she presented the ship with a litter of Ar- 
gentine kitties. In return she was banished 
to a lumber schooner but soon found her 
way to Montreal. Despite many hardships 
Minnie’s family grew and she became a 
well known character. 

Shortly after the war she embarked on a 
freighter from Portland and took many ex- 
cursions to Riga, the Black sea and Mexico. 
But soon she was turned over to a Cardiff 
coal ship. After an absence of two years 
she sailed up the St. Lawrence on a Phila- 
delphia ship, bringing three of her children 
with her. Ever since she has resided in 
Montreal, taking occasional sea trips to 
satisfy her spirit of adventure. She has 
been accounted for many times in Singa- 
pore, Sydney, Chefoo, Honolulu, Vera Cruz, 
Montevideo and most of the Baltic and 
Mediterranean ports. 


Captain John Smith’s Fort Found 


For many years historians were unsuc- 
cessful in their attempt to find the long lost 
fort constructed by Captain John Smith, 
adventurer, who established the first Eng- 
lish colony in America. But the site of the 
fort was recently discovered by Captain 
Carter Bishop, of Petersburg, Va., who was 
called to survey a farm in Surry county. 
While surveying the property he question- 
ed the old Negro now occupying the place, 
and who is well versed on the tales of the 
surrounding country for generations, 

The old Negro knew of the fort and its 
exact location, and guided the surveyor to 
it. It is located near the old home of 
Thomas Rolfe, son of John Rolfe and Poca- 
hontas. It sets on a precipice jutting into 
a bend of Gray’s creek—once known as 
Rolfe’s river—about two miles from the 
south bank of the James river in Surry 
county. The surrounding land was a grant 
of 500 acres from Powhatan, the chief of 
the Virginia Indians, to John Rolfe when 
he married Pocahontas. 

The creek here makes a horseshoe bend 
about the base of a high cliff on which the 
fort stands. The cliff is inaccessible ex- 
cept by way of a small shelf immediately 
beneath the fort. The surface of the preci- 
pice is virtually a plumb line and is of 
gravel formation that makes footholds im- 
possible. According to the discoverer’s 
estimate the old fort is 200 feet in length, 
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coming to a right angle at the center. The 
original height, he believes, was about eight 
or 10 feet, but now it has worn down to 
only half that height. 

Convinced that he had located the site of 
Captain Smith’s “Lost Fort” the discoverer 
set about to prove his claim. The first 
proof he found was a deed drawn up by 
Thomas Rolfe. In the wording of this deed 
appeared the phrase “Smith’s fort old field.” 
He continued his search and on Smith’s 
carefully drawn maps of his explorations, 
Bishop traced the course of Gray’s creek. 
On reaching the horseshoe bend he found a 
slight marking on the map that could not 
be read with the unaided eye. A strong 
glass was placed over it which revealed 
the inscription: “The Newe Fort.” With | ?3tf Lat we Dw 
this remarkable discovery of the long lost cucoess certain. It in classy 
fort, it is likely that a stone marker will Fit tm oy » Uimited supply left. 
be placed on the site, or it may be includ- Pll in coupon and mail 
ed among Virginia’s famous shrines. 
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A healthy cow, from day to day, ee ee Large stead income 
° . ynew tion. 
Gives milk of one grade only: A. ° WRITE FOR FRE MPLES. 





MADISON SHIRT CO.,603 N.Y. City, 


AGENTS 


Make $10 to $20 
daily selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners. 


But ere it reaches you and me, 

Her milk’s divided: A and B. 

And then, for those who lack the fee, 
Another grade is added: C. 

And next two others, D and E; 
And so to F and on to G. 

The folks who can’t afford to pay 
For H or I get J and K. 

While those in bad financially 

Buy L or M, N, O or P. 

Grade Q, of course, is not so good 
As when ’twas “drawn from the wood.” 
And R—unless they put her wise 
No healthy cow would recognize. 
Grade S might suit a starving cat, 
But T won’t do for even that. 








or more. x adie 10 
women buy Pro- 
duces keen edge 

quickly Sells for 50c. 
PREMIER MFG. CO. 


Dept.7 Detroit, Mich: 















TRADEMARKS— Write for FREE 
Guide Books, and “RECORD OF 


2 AT EN 7 INVENTION BLANK" before dis- 


And as for Grades U, V and W, 
a ‘ closing inventions. Send model or sketch and description of your 
Analy sis would only trouble you. iavention for FREE Examination and Instructions. Highest Ref- 


*T would any probem-fiend perplex erences. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. i 
To fad—in fate~—the werth of &. Victor J. Evans &Ce., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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FOR OUR SOUTHERN FRIENDS 


At thought of shedding Y or Z. 
‘ X m We have arranged a good all around low 
priced club of the Pathfinder and four 


They haven’t tried to do it yet, el ee a RA ae 
. ; ° Pav es”’ ch we fe sur 
To lactealize the alphabet; please you, and too, at a big saving. 


But if they should, we say it now: 

Don’t be unjust and blame the cow. The Pathfinder All 
Progressive Farmer Five | 
Farm & Fireside for 


—Country Gentleman. 
American Needlewoman One san 


Mother’s Magazine Year $1.40 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


/ANTED Get*1600*2300aYear 


S. RAILWAY’ Mien--Boys 18 up Should 
Mail Coupon Immediately 
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> Franklin Institute, Dept. N176, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) sample Railway 
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eo trated book, ‘““How to Get Sovaneans Jobs.”’ 

Travel—See Your Country * 
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What has become of the old-fashioned 
mother who used to have dad dig up all the 
calamus roots in the spring to make an 
antidote for summer colic and chills with? 
—Osborn Enterprise. 
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Womens Newsetltes~ 





Death in Washing-Machine. Because the 
weather was hot Mrs. James Davis of Glen 
Lynn, Va., had her son, Dewey, place an 
electric washing-machine in the back yard 
of their home. The ground was wet. When 
Dewey started the motor he was hurled to 
earth. His father ran to his aid and he, 
too, was thrown to the ground. Mrs. Davis 
sought to aid her husband and son and was 
electrocuted. Ebbie, another son, rushed to 
his mother’s relief and was also killed. 





The Pattangalis of Maine. A wife no 
longer votes the same way her husband 
does. This was demonstrated at the Demo- 
cratic convention at New York when Mrs. 
W. R. Pattangall of Maine, who was her 
husband’s alternate, voted against the anti- 
Klan plank which Mr. Pattangall had sub- 
mitted to the convention and had previous- 
ly voted for. Her vote was cast when Mr. 
Pattangall was functioning on the commit- 
tee on resolutions. 





Age Tempers Ardor. After living togeth- 
er for 17 years the affection between Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Kelly of Mill Hall, Pa., 
remained only as glowing embers of its 
old-time flame. The former sued for di- 
vorce. It was granted by the Clinton coun- 
ty court. However, Judge Trexler of the 
superior court reversed the action. He de- 
clared that most middle-aged couples show 
signs of cooling ardor but that this is not 
sufficient cause for divorce. Besides, he 
pointed out that Mr. and Mrs. Kelly lived 
together happily until the former’s salary 
reached the $16,000-a-year mark. 





Catches Death Message. Mrs. Edith Ma- 
loney, a telegraph operator, was asked to 
substitute for a regular operator at a Des 
Moines, Iowa, newspaper office. The instru- 
ment ticked off the news that James Malon- 
ey, aged 12, had been drowned. He was her 
son. 





Candidate for Vice-President. Miss Ma- 
rie Brehm is candidate for vice-president of 
the United States on the Prohibition party’s 
ticket. She twice declined the nomination. 
Miss Brehm was a member of the Council 
of One Hindred which drafted the Volstead 
act. 





Delegates Bob Hair. The deadlock at the 


' Democratic convention proved too much 


for some of the women delegates and great 
many of them had their tresses shorn 
while they were at New York. During the 
closing days of the session it was observed 
that many female delegates and wives and 
daughters of the male delegates could not 
resist the click of the shears. 





Plan Mothers’ Memorial. A building ded- 
icated to all mothers is planned for the 
Berry School for Girls at Rome, Ga. It will 
cost $100,000 and will be the gift of the 
Georgia Good Will Endowment Committee. 
The Berry school was founded by Miss 
Martha Berry who sacrificed her fortune 
and wifehood for mountain boys and girls. 





Cards Announce Divorce. Engraved cards 
stating that the sender “takes pleasure” in 
announcing her recent divorce have made 
their appearance, the Engravo-Graphia, a 
national engravers’ organization, was told 
during its convention at Milwaukee. 





About Summer Styles. Severely straight 
lines rule this summer in frocks of crepe, 
tub silk, organdie and mousseline de soie. 
However, the severity is toned down by the 
use of lace for flounce effects. Simple 
sleeveless frocks with rounded necks are 
very popular. There is but little ornamen- 


tation other than a side panel or a rosette. 
The frocks are trimmed and edged with lace 
made prominent by a contrasting color. 
Lace of an ivory tint is in demand. 





Margaret Wilson in Politics. During the 
Democratic nomination two daughters of 
the late President Wilson were earnest 
workers for the McAdoo candidacy. One 
was Mrs. McAdoo, formerly Eleanor Wilson, 
and the other was Miss Margaret Wilson. 
The latter is said to have been responsible 
for Missouri coming back to the McAdoo 
fold on several occasions during the bal- 
loting. She has had her hair bobbed. 





Gets Near East Post. The American Near 
East Relief has appointed Miss Adelaide 
Dwight of New York director of its new 
child welfare bureau with headquarters at 
Athens, Greece. Miss Dwight’s offices will 
be in the former royal palace. She will 
help look after little refugees and will also 
maintain a lost and found bureau where 
parents can inquire about children from 
whom they have become separated. 





“Sweetie” Wins. Ten women and two 
men composed a jury at Mays Landing, N. 
J., which tried a man charged with passing 
bad checks. The ten women and one of the 
men decided that the prisoner was guilty. 
The other man held out for acquittal. “Aw, 
come on sweetie, vote for a verdict of 
guilty,” one of the women is reported as 
saying. The obstinate one capitulated. 

“Check Your Baby, Ma’am?” A large de- 
partment store on 125th street, New York, 
has made it possible for mothers to shop 
at ease by checking babies at the door. The 
baby-carriage with its precious cargo is 
received by an attendant who attaches to it 
a round brass disk on a short leather strap 
and gives the parent a duplicate check with 
which to redeem her property. So far there 
have been no mix-ups. 

Unshorn Tresses Useful. Miss Noni Ward 
of Washington owes her life to the fact 
that she is distinctive among her girl 
friends because she has not succumbed to 
the bobbed-hair style. While at work at 
the department of agriculture a large piece 
of plaster fell from the ceiling and hit her 
on the head. Her heavy tresses broke the 
force of the blow. Now Miss Ward is re- 
citing: 

“Barber, spare that hair, 
Touch not a single tress; 
From death it sheltered me, 
I can use it all, I guess.” 

Soldiers Honor Schumann-Heinck. Mrs. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heinck, famous opera 
singer whose patriotism to her adopted 
land did not waver during the World war 
even though loved ones were lost on both 
sides, recently saw the 13th cavalry at Fort 
Russell, Wyo., parading in her honor. 





The Farmerette Passes. The war gave the 
“farmerette” fad a patriotic halo. How- 
ever, after the war women farm hands soon 
quit their jobs. By way of an experiment, 
a Westchester county, N. Y., farmer re- 
cently advertised for 12 women “to do light 
hoeing on a country estate.” For eight 
hours work they were to receive $3 and 
transportation from White Plains to the 
fields. There were no candidates. 

“Pretty Little Thing” Comes High. One 
of those famous Kansas zephyrs smashed 
the show window of the Pretty Prairie mil- 
linery store at Topeka, Kans. Toques, bon- 
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Pattern Pattern Department 





4805—An Up To Date Model.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 29 
years. A 16 year size requires 3 yards of one material 54 
inches wide. To make as illustrated requires 3% yards of 
32 inch material for the dress, and 1% yard for the guimpe 
and revers facings. Price 15 cents 

4812—A Charming Frock for Mother's Girt.—1 Sizes: 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year size requires 2% yards 
of figured material and % yard of plain material cut cross- 
wise if made as illustrated of 32 inch material. Price Lc. 

An Up To Date And Attractive Dress.—6 Sizes 
34, 36 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size requires 3% yards of 40 inch material. Price 1L5c. 

4613—A Good ‘‘Coverall’’ Apron Frock.—41 Sizes: Small, 
34-36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-43 
inches bust measure. A Medium size requires 4% yards of 
27 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4795—A Simple Romper Style.—4 Sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years. A 4 year size requires 24% yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 

4803—A Pleasing Morning Dress.—7 Sizes: 38, 40, 4%. 
44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. A 40 inch size 
requires 5% yards of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number .......... Size .... Number .......... Size .... 
Number .......... Size POE x8 ctwisnce Size 


De not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 


for pattern to Pathfinder, Washiagton, D. C. 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 
Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show- 
ing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’ 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON _ DRESSMAKING, es 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home 

dressmaker. : . 
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Wife—Now if you were real nice, Hubby, 
you would give me a string of pearls for 
your birthday.—Paris Rire. 





nets and turbans were scattered over the 
town. One “pretty little thing” sailed a 
distance of six miles. 


Bridal Pair Fly to Altar. Sgt. D. C. Rora- 
paugh of the Maryland national guard 
found that the date of his marriage and the 
date of his weekly drill coincided. Being in 
the air service, he used his drill period to 
pilot Miss Margaret Gaffney of Baltimore 
to Washington, where they were married. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Kansas City Star—There must be a ter- 
rible epidemic of scarlet fever—most of the 
women folks have their hair cut off. 





Baltimore Sun—Man doesn’t get the last 
word, but he can slam a door more elo- 
guently than any woman. 





Louisville Courier-Journal—If a man can 
lift his eyebrows and say, “Well, well,” he 
can carry on an animated conversation with 
his wife. 





New York American—The modern maid- 
en, like the lily, toils not, but she spins 
much—in an automobile. 





Toledo Blade—Under prohibition many a 
man has established friendly relations with 
his wife and children. 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—A man 
who gives the right of way to a woman driv- 
er is not only chivalrous, but prudent. 


Bridgeport Telegram—Probably it’s car- 
rying the thing too far when she asks, 
“Does my smoking bother you?” 

Boston Transcript—Has the suffrage 
amendment improved the average appear- 
ance of the American politician? After 
careful observation of pictures of the wom- 
en politicians in the papers, we pause for 
a reply. 





Albany News—<And we suppose there were 
quite a few husbands who begged their 
delegate-wives to take them to the con- 
vention with them. 

Arkansas Gazette—It is interesting to ob- 
serve how closely girls can have their hair 
clipped without revealing their ears. 


Pittsburgh Sun—Home is a place where 
you can trust the hash. 





PERFUMES OF MEMORY 

A sweet flower in the cell of a condemned 
prisoner at Moundsville, W. Va., induced 
him to write and dedicate the following 
lines to all mothers: 

“As I sit in my cell and look upon this 
sweet flower, my mind wanders back to my 
boyhood days, and as I gaze at the purity 
and waft the fragrance of this gem of 
nature, I picture myself as I was a few short 
years ago, before I started drifting down 


. knowledge of the many temptations which 
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the stream of life to an unknown end. Life 
is full of cares and sorrows and so many of 
us start out upon this highway without the 


drag us down to destruction. 

“If you will notice this same flower as it 
grows older and older, the leaves wither 
and drop off one by one. This is the way 
your friends leave you just as soon as you 
step from the straight and narrow path. 
Finally the last leaf has fallen off, nothing 
is left standing but the stem. That is the 
way we find ourselves standing alone in this 
world; with all our former beauty and 
sweetness gone; with not one true friend 
left who will stick until the last, except 
our dear old mother, 

“After the beauty which this flower once 
possessed has faded and disappeared, and 
it doesn’t look as though it is worth while 
to spend any more time or labor on it in 
order that it may live and stand among 
the other plants, enjoying the sweetness of 
life; but if the florist, standing at the head | 
of this vast garden filled with human plants, 
who has the power to dispose of them in 
whatever manner he chooses, would take 
this same plant and give it another chance 
and thorough testing out, some day it may 
stand forth and be the pride of the garden. 

“Take any man who is almost lost and 
care for him as you would this flower in 
order to have it bloom again and be pleas- 
ing to the eye; do you not watch over it 
and take pride with the unfolding of each 
leaf? What greater love could you show for 
your fellow man? There never was a human 
being born that did not have a few hidden 
buds buried within his heart and just a 
little kindness, a few encouraging words 
will cause these same hidden buds, that 
were given up as lost, to burst forth and 
bloom again in full. 

“But are we aware that this same flower 











will never bloom so nice or look as sweet 
to society as it did in the days that are 
past and gone, but it could be made pre- 
sentable and should not be cast aside for- 
ever. We all know there is a vast variety 
among the human plants. Some will thrive 
and bloom very quickly with just a little 
time and care, while there are others that 
require much more attention before you 
get any results for your labor. But the 
flower that takes the tenderest care and the 
hardest labor: when it does burst forth in 
all its glory, gives you more joy than the 
one that grew without your help. 

“May this message reach the heart of 
some mother’s child who is drifting blind- 
ly down the stream of life—who has pass- 
ed beyond the danger signal on one or 
more ocasions, and who, thus far, has 
ignored its warning. May they take heed 
from this message before it’s too late. 
This is my prayer.” 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness?— 
II Corinthians 6:14. 





“O would I were a bird!” she sang, 
And each disgusted one 

Who listened thought this wicked thought— 
“O would I were a gun!” 


Clear YourS 


Of Disfiguring Blemishes 


Use Cuticura 
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No ex required. Biggest 

+ Beautiful silk oe that 
WEA LIKE LINEN. Every woman orders. 
No trouble making $15 to $20 a day. 


AMAZING PROFITS 
FOR SALESPEOPLE 
Hopper earned $121 
first week ; Mrs. Sper- 
ber sold 8 dozen in 2 
repeat 
business, 
PROFITS IN 
ADVANCE 
Big commissions paid 
in advance. We de- 
liver. Extra profit- 
mailed 
you every week. 
Write NOW 
For Outfit 
Big outfit with actual 
hosiery samples sent 
you. Write today. 


Irish Linen-Silk 
Hosiery Co. 











Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication tn this thin, comfortable 
plaster. You walk, play, dance in com- 
fort. No more nagging foot pains; no dan- 
gerous applications of, acids and poisons, 


Medicated COMFITAPE 
Absorbs all hard growths without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. 
Big spool, 60 square inches, last most 
families year or more. Send $1 and if 
not satisfied after trying. get full refund. 


a LABORATORY 
Burlington, Vt. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimp Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, bers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged ta 1 ont Ouy or Shiny Skin. 
FREE BOOKLET, 

FREE WOE EAR-TONE SKIN. telling how & 
cured myself after being ‘afflicted 15 years. 

&.Ss. GIVENS, 319 Che 319 Chante! Bldg. Kansas City, me 


Make MONEY 


Ladies Everywhere crocrcrne uncen 


Instructions, completed sample and price 10 cents in silver. 


PARIS ART WORKS, 7, New Haven, Conn. 
Welcome 


+. Trial Subscribers 


If you arereceiving the Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1596, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be Aug. 2nd. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Please donot ask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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Pointers on Buckwheat Growing 

Buckwheat is grown principally in the 
northeastern part of the country. More than 
60 per cent of the crops is produced in 
New York and Pennsylvania. Buckwheat 
is in general the best grain crop for poor, 
thin land and succeeds well on acid soils. 
It is a good crop on new land and on old 
sod land brought under the plow. It 
does best where the climate is cool and 
moist so it is best adapted to the Northern 
states or to the mountainous regions. Buck- 
wheat can make use of insoluble phosphor- 
us and potassium to better advantage than 
other grain crops. As a crop buckwheat is 
valuable as a weed destroyer, soil renovator, 
summer cover and green manure crop and 
as a source of honey for bees. The grain 
is the source of food and feed, and the 
straw has feed and fertilizing value. Write 
to “Division of Publications, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,” 
for free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 1062 on 
“Buckwheat.” 


Simple Remedy for Fly Pests 


Put water in a tumbler, a little more than 
half full, and about one-half inch of coal 
oil on the top, advises Nelly Smart, a Cali- 
fornia reader. Place it in the window with 
the tumbler touching the glass of the win- 
dow, and it will greatly reduce the fly 
plague. This gets rid of flie without at- 
tracting more as fly-paper does, she says. 


Pupils Plant 10,000 Pine Trees 


There will be no more forest depletion if 
pupils of the Elmira, N. Y., public schools 
have anything to say about it. For two 
years in succession now the children have 
engaged in tree planting on a large scale. 
This year they set out 10,000 pine trees 
on a large plot of ground owned by the 
city. Each school was assigned a certain 
part of the reservation. In each lot 26 
boys and girls did the work under the 
supervision of men from the forestry col- 
leges of Cornell and Syracuse universities. 


Investigate Bunt of Wheat 


It has been found that wind dissemina- 
tion is the most important factor in the 
continued occurrence and spread of bunt, 
or stinking smut, in wheat. Bunt can be 
entirely prevented by sowing treated seed 
before the smut shower and can be largely 
controlled by delaying the sowing some- 
what. Infection from smut spores present 
in the soil may be partially prevented by 
treating the seed with copper sulphate or 
with commercial lime-sulphate applied full 
strength and allowed to dry. This protec- 
tion is not afforded by formaldehyde. 

In moist soil bunt spores have been 
found to lose their viability in 30 to 60 
days but in dry soil they retain their germi- 
nating power much longer. Bunt spores 
in unbroken smut balls retain their viabil- 
ity throughout the winter months and are 
capable of producing infection even after 
being subjected to alternate thawing and 
freezing. Spores have germinated and pro- 
ducea infection after lying one and a half 
vears in the soil. 


Roads Should be Worked Often 
The split-log drag is one of the best 
things there are for conditioning ordinary 
roads which are not macadamized or con- 
creted. This utensil is cheaply made and 
yet it is very efficient. The agricultural 





department has been recommending it for 
years and it is widely used. As the name 
implies, it is made out of a log split or 
sawed in half. 

The two pieces are connected together 
as shown by means of crosspieces. The logs 
are set obliquely or “staggered” and are 
braced in that position, as the drag is drawn 
along the road obliquely so that the edges 
of the logs scrap the road and at the 
same time turn the excess material toward 
the middle of the road. It is best to rein- 
force the outside end of the forward log 
with an old strip of steel so as to form a 
cutting edge that will stand the gaff. The 
drag is hitched to the team as indicated 
by means of a chain adjusted with one 
end longer than the other so as to keep 
the drag going at an angle. 

It is very poor policy to work a road once 
or twice a year and expect it will remain 
a good road all the rest of the time. It 
has been proved often enough that it pays 
to have good roads—that is, roads that are 
passable as much of the year as poscible. 





@ 
A Good Design for a Split-Log Drag 


Any “dirt” road is pretty sure to be bad 
at times but a little work done “early and 
often” will do wonders. The split-log drag 
is just the thing for this. It doesn’t take 
a great while to run over a road with it, 
and if this is done frequently, when the 
surface is soft, the road can be kept in 
tolerable condition. 

Of course the very first thing in improv- 
ing any road is to provide ways to dispose 
of the water; it is water, and not traffic, 
that does most of the damage to ordinary 
roads. Keep the water out and almost any 
Jocal material will make a good road. Good 
drainage is sometimes a difficult problem, 
but it pays to tackle it for you will never 
have a good road, on which your work and 
money will count, unless you look to the 
drainage. Millions of dollars a year are 
virtually thrown away on working many 
roads where the next storm undoes most 
of the work done on them. The men who 
have charge of road work are not always 
anxious to make the best possible roads 
as they are io get the work over with and 
the money spent. So citizens must watch 
these things and see to it that the money 
and work are spent to as good advantage as 
possible. 

Probably the greatest fault with our 
whole road repair system is that the roads 
are allowed to get in too bad condition be- 
fore they are repaired. Here “a stitch in 
time saves nine,” for it is actually less cost- 
ly to keep a road in good condition by 
frequent repairing than to let it go down 
to the point where it has to be rebuilt, at 
huge cost. 


A Hen That Likes to Motor 
Strangers at Belfast, Me., are both en- 
tertained and amused by the sight of a hen 
that is daily seen riding about the streets 
in a jitney bus, according to Sarah Bigelow, 
a Pathfinder reader of Bangor. She writes 
that the hen never fails to accompany the 
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auto owner when he makes his trips to 
Rockland and other cities. When the man 
takes his seat at the wheel his feathered 
friend flies up and occupies the seat beside 
him. “She goes with him wherever he 
goes in the car and seems to enjoy the 
rides immensely,” comments our informant, 


How to Mend Pots Quickly 
If you have a pot with a pin-hole leak 
take the protruding end of an old snap- 
fastener, push it through the hole and ham- 
mer it flat on the other side and it will 
lengthen the life of your pot or pan, sug- 
gests Nelly Smart of Constantia, Cal. 


Possibility of Indoor Chicks 


New possibilities in poultry progress are 
said to await the successful growth of in- 
door chicks. Indoor chicks are desirable 
because it would mean that the baby chick 
as a market commodity would be largely 
replaced by pullets 10 to 12 weeks old. It 
is the pullet the poultry keeper needs rather 
than the small chick that requires artificial 
heat. Especially is this true of the farm 
poultry keeper, since he is often poorly 
equipped for brooding chicks, and their 
care comes in direct competition with other 
farm activities. Indoor chicks would give 
the farmer a chance to care for them dur- 
ing the winter months when other work 
was not so important. 

Numerous experiments with indoor chicks 
have been conducted at the Ohio agri- 
cultural experiment station during the 
past three years. Practically every ex- 
periment resulted in failure until last 
year cod-liver oil was used in the ra- 
tion. The oil was used at the rate of five 
per cent of a simple ration consisting of 
natural feeds. The col-liver oil ration has 
also proved successful when only two and 
a half per cent was used. The basal ration 
in this case consisted of ground white corn, 
standard wheat middlings, casein, and a 
mineral mixture. Indoor chicks fed on the 
Lasal ration plus the two and one-half per 
cent of cod-liver oil or 15 per cent raw- 
egg yolk were found to have normal growth 
without leg-weakness or mortality, while 
those fed on the basal ration alone were 
complete failures. 

Although it is not impossible to raise 
indoor chicks successfully to three months 
of age and secure growth without mortality 
or leg-weakness, much has to be accom- 
plished before it can be put into general 
practice. If it can be made more general, 
it is thought to be important enough to 
revolutionize che whole poultry industry. 
But at present the available supply of cod- 
liver oil is insufficient. However, some 
poultry raisers may take advantage of the 
present findings, especially if they have 
early chicks and the weather is too bad 
for them on the outside. 

In feeding, the oil should be mixed with 
the dry mash at the rate of two per cent or 
two pounds (one quart) to each 100 pounds 
of the mash. It is best to prepare a fresh 
mixture each week as the strength of the 
oil almost entirely disappears about the 
seventh day after being put into the mash: 


DON’T BE TOO HASTY 

The trouble with the mentality tests is 
that they grade intellect according to mental 
agility and cunning. Outside of geniuses, 
the highest grade of brain is slow thinking. 
If you have ever consulted a white bearded 
philosopher, you know that the oracle hears 
your case, ponders “it with deliberation. 
views it from all/angles, then in a terse 
sentence utters the decision of wisdom. The 
fast thinker arrives at wrong conclusions 
oftener than the slow thinker.—Topeka 
Capital. 
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The Practical Value of Science 


“Why does the agricultural department 
investigate the holes in Swiss cheese and 
conduct other silly experiments instead of 
devoting all its time to the farmer and his 
problems?” a certain individual asked re- 
cently. He had been reading about labora- 
tory tests in which government chemists 
discovered that organisms put in the milk 
produce the “eyes” of this cheese. “What 
has that got to do with the wheat situa- 
tion?” he persisted. “What good is all this 
unless you can reduce it to a formula that 
the average farmer can apply?” 

“Practically all the information that the 
farmer has now is based on such investi- 
gations as these,” explains Dr. Larson of 
the department of agriculture. The seem- 
ing remoteness from practical agriculture 
of some of the man investigations under- 
taken by the department calls forth skep- 
tical comment from persons unfamiliar 
with the nature of scientific work. The sci- 
entist is forced to carry on under the hand- 
icaps of unfavorable interest and lack of 
co-operation. Immediate returns are not 








This baboon belongs to the animal family at 
the Washington zoo. Judging from the picture 
he sure knows how to hang on. 





often possible in scientific investigations, 
and the solution of a problem often de- 
pends on a start made in some seemingly 
unrelated and obscure phase many years 
ahead of its ultimate use in practice. 


In the case of the holes in Swiss cheese, 
when the investigation was first taken up 
the largest manufacturer of cheese in this 
country said he was not interested. Later, 
when a practical product was produced, the 
industry became very interested and, by 
paying the chemists in charge more money 
than the government was paying them, won 
them over to private enterprise. “Of course, 
it is too bad to lose men that way,” com- 
ments Dr. Larson, “but from the standpoint 
of thé industry the work is going on just 
the same, only somebody else is doing it.” 
And the government showed the way! 


Another example of scientific investiga- 
tion which led to the practical application 
of the results is found in the department’s 
investigation of how and why butterfat de- 
teriorates. “Now, of course,” said Dr. Lar- 
son, “that is of no use to the farmer; but 
during the course of these studies was de- 
vised a new method of making butter that 
was never known before. The laboratory 
tried it out on a large scale in making but- 
ter for the navy, and it was successful 
there. It made a product that will keep 
a long time. Three years ago one of the 
largest butter manufacturers in the coun- 
try said, ‘Oh, that is baby play, that is no 
good in this industry.’ But today that same 
individual is starting five big factories in 
this country to make that product.” 

Another line of investigation seemingly 
of little practical value to the farmer but 
having many possibilities has lately been 
undertaken by the department, It is the 





study of the relation of the outward ap- 
pearance of cattle to production. There 
has been no material change in the method 
of selecting animals by appearance in the 
last 30 years. The department is attempt- 
ing in a careful scientific way to deter- 
mine whether the appearance of an animal 
has the relation to production that is pop- 
ularly supposed. 

During the past year it meastred 300 ani- 
mals by outward measurements and then 
took weights and measurements after the 
animals were slaughtered. “Some very in- 
teresting information has already come out 
of this work,” reports Dr. Larson. “We have 
found, for instance, that in animals of the 
same size and similar outward appearance 
measurements of the interior organs differ 
as much as 50 per cent.” 





WHEN A MAN IS “BIG” 


To call a man “big” is to utter a challenge. 
Those who hear the word applied are arous- 
ed to ask, “What has he done?” It is use- 
less for any man to insist on his own pre- 
eminence; his quality must be determined 
and his place assigned by others who have 
seen and appraised his work. 

The “big” man is not the noisiest. 
are often the 


His 
“schemes accomplished in 
repose.” He has great patience and can 
wait. It does not fret him to find other 
men arriving before him; as he is not 
puffed up over any success of his own, so, 
in the belief that all work is more impor- 
tant than the workman, he is glad that a 
worthy undertaking goes forward, whoever 
is honored and rewarded for it. 

It is the litthe man who clamors for the 
credit, and must be advertised as the figure 
of supreme importance on the landscape 
wherever he appears. Petty claimants for 
applause and praise invite the amused tol- 
erance of the truly great, who wonder why 
human beings should so perturb them- 
selves over the trivial insignia of rank, au- 
thority and social precedence. What is any 
honor that man can bestow on man com- 
pared with the need of getting the world’s 
work done? 

The little man calls a halt in the middle 
of business to affirm his own consequence, 
when the real importance attaches not to 
him, nor to any other person, but to the 
affair in hand. In every sort of occupa- 
tion the personal equation cannot be ignor- 
ed; there is need of sympathy between the 
human factors, there is room for the 
amenities, and colleagues ought to be 
friends. But the thing to be done is im- 
personal, and it has no time to waste on 
the idiosyncrasies of those engaged in do- 
ing it. In every task that engages human 
collaborators, the man who is too sensi- 
tive for his own “rights” and too ready to 
discover grievances is a detriment, and all 
concerned would go further and faster 
without him. 

“Big” men are human and are lovers of 
their kind. They are sociable and affable. 
They do not care to wrap themselves in a 
veil of awful mystery and make themselves 
inaccessible. But they are too busily en- 
gaged in living life to the full to hold up 
traffic while they admiringly expound their 
own achievement. You can tell the “big” 
man, because he never tries to tell you how 
big he is—Public Ledger. 





Don’t work so long and so hard that your 
muscles become drawn and your brain fag- 
ged. Loosen up a bit and break the tension. 
That’s the only way to rest sometimes.— 
Charleston News. 
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A Swashbuckling Story of Pirate Days 
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SYNOPSIS 


Grimstead, business ‘‘pirate,”’ his daughter Burton, his 
secretary Gardiner and his chauffeur Simmins are stranded 
in their auto on a barren California hillside—miles from 
nowhere. In the midst of their quandary an old flivver 
carrying a man and a dog arrives on the scene. Davenport, 
the newcomer, who is taken to be a mechanic, predicts a bad 
storm at a given hour and minute and advises preparations 
accordingly. Gardiner does not believe him and the two 
men make a bet of $10,000. Davenport wins. The noiseless 
motor in Davenport’s auto arouses Grimstead’s curiosity. 
Upon inquiry he finds that Davenport is trying out a revolu- 
tionary electrical battery of his own invention on which he 
has already run 1100 miles without recharging. 


At supper time Simmins, panic-stricken, 
claimed total ignorance of camp cookery. 

“I'll do it,” stated Davenport briefly. 
“You'll do the dishes, run the errands, get 
the water and carry in the wood. I'll chop 
the wood.” He looked around at the others. 
“That’s the only thing I want you all to 
leave strictly alone—the ax. Ill do all the 
ax work myself.” 

“Well, this is something like!” cried 
Grimstead as he lowered himself to a cush- 
ion of aromatic boughs near the campfire. 
He was well fed and warm and dry and 
pleasantly tired. He glanced about the 
scene with satisfaction. Everything was 
trim and shipshape, just the way he liked 
to see things. 

“Young man,” he went on in a large, pa- 
ternal manner, blowing the first cloud from 
his cigar, “where is your shop? San Rafael, 
did you say?” 

“My shop?—oh, Sausalito,” replied Dav- 
enport. 

“I suppose you could use a little more 
money.” 

“Who couldn’t?” 

“A little additional capital might enable 
you to expand to advantage.” 

“Additional capital,” said Davenport un- 
expectedly, with a grin, “wouldn’t enable 
me to expand an inch.” 

“But you just said you could use more 
money.” 

“That’s different.” 

“I don’t see how it’s different,” said 
Grimstead a little impatiently, “but it cross- 
ed my mind that if you needed a little—buy 
in a share, vou understand. Of course on in- 
vestigation———” 

“So you are interested in my battery, 
after all,” said Davenport. 

“Keno!” Grimstead acknowledged, “At 
least I’m interested in what you say about 
your battery. The state of Missouri isn’t 
big enough to hold me when it comes to 
what you claim for it. I shrewdly suspect 
that in that you’re trying to spoof me. But 
it’s obvious you’ve come from somewhere, 
and it’s obvious that little battery brought 
you. Even if it’s only five or 10 miles, 
and you expect to get home again, you’ve 
got something big.” 

“Of course,” Davenport pointed out, “IT 
haven’t tried to sell anything, nor make you 
believe anything. And I don’t suppose, in 
view of your technical knowledge, I would 
have any right to resent your doubting my 
word. Nevertheless, I repeat that with that 
battery as my sole motive power I have 
driven about 1100 miles.” 

“Without recharging?” demanded Gardi- 
ner. 

“Without recharging,” repeated Daven- 
port. 

A polite but restrained silence succeeded 
this remark. Davenport himself relieved the 
situation. “Don’t feel embarrassed!” he 
laughed. “Say it if you want to; I won’t be 
offended. It may relieve your minds. 
There’s no way to prove it to you right now, 
so there’s no sense worrying about it.” 

“Pardon me,” put in Gardiner suavely. 
“I think your statement could be at least 
partially tested with the facilities at hand.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Davenport. 

“I mean that if you are willing to allow 


your battery to carry a load for any speci- 
fied length of time I can arrange the load.” 

“If it’s not beyond the power of my bat- 
tery, go to it,” agreed Davenport. “I figure 
she’ll give about 40 horsepower.” 

“That is more than ample. For how 
long?” 

“Long as you like—until we get out of 
here, if you please.” 

“Is it another bet?” asked Burton. 

“’'m willing,” said Davenport, “doubles 
or quits. Is it a bet?” 

“I don’t bet that heavily against another 
man’s game,” said Gardiner, “but I’m ready 
to risk $500 that I can produce a legitimate 
test right here, and that this thing won’t 
stand up under it. It is understood that 
my test must be met, and that the time 
limit is four days.” 

“Well, that’s rather an ‘unsight unseen’ 
proposition itself,” rejoined Davenport. 
“But just to show you I’m a sport I'll go 
you, provided that it is not beyond the 
strength of the battery. Its endurance 
within its strength is all I claim.” 

“What I propose,” said Gardiner, “is that 
the terminals of this battery be connected 
with the self-starter of our car; and the 
starting pedal be locked down. Then the 
battery, through the self-starter, will be 
turning over the engine against the com- 
pression. I don’t know the exact power re- 
quired, but it is considerable. Tomorrow 
I will compute it exactly. It is sufficient to 
exhaust the ordinary starting battery in 
from 10 to 20 minutes.” 

“That’s ingenious,” acknowledged Daven- 
port, “but’s it’s going to be as noisy as a 
street car. It’s going to destroy our peace 
and quiet, and will end by getting on our 
nerves, I’m afraid.” 

“It’s begun by getting your nerve, I’m 
afraid,” sneered Gardiner. He leaned back 
with a triumphant glance at his chief. 

“Oh!” cried Burton, indignant. “You 
aren’t going to give up like that, Mr. Daven- 
port. Were you bluffing? I didn’t think 
you'd do that!” 

“I wasn’t bluffing, 

“Then do it!” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” suggested the young 
man, “there’s no use getting excited or dis- 
agreeable about it. Let’s be reasonable. 
Tomorrow morning we will move camp a 
little to get away from the racket, and then 
we'll start her up. Stay an extra day if 
you want to; it’s worth it.” 

“I'll agree to that,” acquiesced Gardiner, 
“as far as the general camp is concerned. 
But personally I stipulate to stay here 
within sound of the motor.” 


Burton exclaimed indignantly; but Dav- 
enport was unperturbed. “Well,” said he 
cheerfully, “you encourage me. A little 
while ago the battery couldn’t last over 10 
or 20 minutes; and now it’s night-time al- 
ready. Ill agree you shall stay here, if you 
want to, provided Simmins stays too.” 

“Simmins!” exclaimed Gardiner. “Why 
should Simmins stay here?” 

“For the same reason you do,” replied 
Davenport blandly; “just to hear the mo- 
tor go.” 

“Well,” sighed Grimstead after a moment, 
“this trip certainly promises to be interest- 
ing. If the thing works even partially as 
you say it does, you must have a brand- 
new principle in battery construction.” 

“It is a new principle,” said Davenport. 
“Would you like to hear about it?” 

Grimstead put on his poker face to con- 
ceal his inner excitement. This offer was 
more than he had hoped. “I should like to 
very much,” he replied. 

“So should I,” spoke uv Burton, “but 1 
want to hear it in words of one syllable.” 


» 


> said Davenport quietly. 
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“It’s not at all complicated. Now you 
know if you put a copper plate and a zinc 
plate side by side in an acid solution, and 
connect them with wires you generate elec- 
tricity. That is the simple wet battery. 

“All right. If you run a dynamo you also 
generate electricity, this time by induction. 


“Where does that electricity come from? 
You might say chemical action in the one 
case or mechanical action in the other; but 
they are actually only a means to an end, 
The world lies in a great field of static or 
inert magnetism. The cell and the dynamo 
are merely means by which this inert elec- 
tricity is livened up, made into kinetic or 
active electricity; they actually produce 
nothing in themselves. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly,” said Burton. 

“When we have used this kinetic electric- 
ity, or it becomes ‘grounded,’ it returns to 
the reservoir of static. All I’ve done is to 
make a short cut between the static elec- 
tricity in which we are immersed and the 
kinetic electricity we can use.” 


“That is self-evident, young man,” re- 
marked Grimstead drily. 

“I am just making it clear for Miss Bur- 
ton. Go back to the wet cell. It is heavy 
and awkward and short-lived. My battery 
is just like a wet cell without those disad- 
vantages. The wet cell consists of two 
plates of different metal in a solution. Mine 
consists of two plates of different metals 
side by side in air. The wet cell transforms 
or produces its electricity by, or through, a 
chemical action that is limited in effective- 
ness and duration. My battery transforms 
the static from the air into kinetic without 
chemical action—apparently; and in much 
greater quantities in proportion to the size 
of the plates.” 

Grimstead was sitting up-now-in his in- 
terest. “There must be chemical action!” 
he cried. “You can’t lift yourself by your 
bootstraps.” 

“Of course; there probably is,” agreed 
Davenport. “I only said there was ap- 
parently none. It must be very slight—like 
the apparent loss in radium, I suppose—for, 
as I say, I have used this battery to drive 
my car 1100 miles without any wear I can 
determine by looking at it.” 

“What metals do you use?” 

“Pardon,” returned the young man, “but 
there, of course, you’re asking my secret. I 
will say this, however. They are alloys of 
metals easily procurable. The alloy must 
be exact and the distance between the plates 
must be exact. I have a micrometer screw 
to adjust my plates.” ; 

“You say the metals are easily procurable. 
How much do you estimate it cost you to 
build such a battery?” 


“Mine up to now have been experimental 
and built piecemeal by experiment,” Dav- 
enport pointed out. “But in quantity they 
could be built—of that size—for somewhere 
between $50 and $150. It isn’t the materi- 
als; it’s the accuracy, and I don’t know just 
what workmen of the necessary skill would 
cost.” 

Grimstead’s poker face was still doing 
business, but his cigar butt was chewed to 
a frazzle. 

“You say that battery there will run a 
brake test of 40 horsepower?” he asked. 

“About that.” 

“Will a larger battery develop more 
horsepower in proportion? What are the 
limits in capacity? 

“I haven’t the slightest idea. There’s no 
limit apparently to the amount of static 
you can take by means of dynamos; why 
should there be any more limit to what you 
can take by other means? Of course, I don’t 
know; I’m just beginning to try it out.” 

“Well, you may have something, though 
it sounds pretty radical,’ yawned Grim- 
stead, as though the subject had ceased to 
interest him. 

Burton hopped from the log on which 
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she sat. “The moonlight is heavenly,” she 
declared, “I must see it through the big 
trees. Will you go with me, Mr. Daven- 
port, outside the firelight?” 

Davenport jumped to his feet. Gardiner 
too stirred as though about to arise, but 
paused as he felt Grimstead’s restraining 
hand on his arm. The two young people 
stepped out into the enchantment of the 
forest. 

They walked for 100 yards, feeling their 
way in the black and white contrasts of 
moonlight; then sat side by side on a log. 
“It is almost too perfect,” said Burton. “It 
almost hurts. But I shall never forget it.” 

They began to chat, to make disjointed 
remarks, swinging back down the wide arc 
of ecstasy to the starting point of everyday 
things. In a little while Davenport was 
talking eagerly, openly. The subject was 
his battery. 

“It ought to be tremendously valuable. 
You'll probably make a million or so out 
of it. I hope you do.” 

“Yes, of course. I’d like to make some- 
thing out of it. But that isn’t the real point, 
Do you mind if I talk a little about it?” 

“Oh, please!” she begged. 

“Don’t you see what it will mean to the 
world,” he said, “the poor struggling old 
world? My, how it does work! What a 
burden it does carry. How it does struggle! 
All its energy is consumed just in feeding 
itself and clothing itself and keeping itself 
warm. And it has to hustle just to do that.” 
He twisted on the log more nearly to face 
her. “Look here,” he demanded, “what is 
the greatest material need, the very great- 
est need of the world?” 

“Davenport’s’ batteries,” she _ replied 
promptly. 

He threw back his head and laughed boy- 
ishly. “I was getting preachy, wasn’t I? 
Well, the thing the world needs most is 
breathing-time, time to play more and to 
soak up the things that never come to a 
man when he’s in a hurry or surrounded 
by the buzz-flies of detail. What the work- 
a-day world needs most is leisure, a little 
leisure.” 

“The trouble is,” said Burton, “people are 
never satisfied. If they’d be contented to 
go without so many frills they’d have lei- 
sure enough.” 

“No, you’re wrong. They should have 
the frills. The frills represent the grace 
and beauty of life. We all have an instinct 
for frills; and real instincts should be grat- 
ified—in proportion. But the point is, frills 
are too hard to get. A living is too hard 
to get. Heaven forbid we should ever get 
anything without working for it; that is 
absolutely fatal. But there’s no sense in 
having to perform soul-deadening and 
grinding toil for it.” 

“But what has the battery to do with 
this?” 

“Why, don’t you see? Every invention 
that reduces the labor necessary to pro- 
duce things is a step toward that leisure 
for the race. It’s a step toward supplying 
more frills, besides more abundant neces- 
sities,-with the same amount of labor.” 

With vivid sentences he sketched the 
world as he saw it:*a reorganized world, 
free to put all its energies into the positive 
creation of those things which men’s true 
instincts crave; producing its abundance by 
honest, sincere, necessary labor, but ac- 
complishing the production without the ex- 
haustion of squalor. 

It was no impossible Utopia; it was no 
absurd dream of an impossible “equality”; 
but it was a world of opportunity released 
from pressure. What men did with the op- 
portunity would still be, as it had always 
been, a matter for themselves. 

But no longer would there be any reason 
or necessity for the submergence under in- 
exorable circumstance of the man whose 
hands reached toward the stars. 

That is what he visioned; and that is 
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what Burton, kindling to his ideas, saw too. 
And as she had not lived with the idea, as 
had he, and was tinaccustomed to it, she 
was the more eagerly afire. 

They sat silent for a time. “Tell me about 
yourself,” she said suddenly. 

“I was born of poor but honest parents 
and my friends call me Larry,” he began. 

“You’re not the Lawrence Davenport?” 
she gasped. 

“Tm the only one I know about. There 
may be others I wot not of; but be assured, 
O Lady, that they are nothing but spurious 
imitations.” 

“Why, I’ve read all your books and I’ve 
just loved them!” 

“Long and patient study has not yet re- 
vealed to me the suitable answer to one 
who claims she loves your books,” sadly 
confessed Davenport. 

Burton began to chuckle, then to laugh 
aloud. “I’m thinking of the joke on us,” 
she explained, “of Dad. We thought you 
were a garage mechanic!” 


“And me with such gentlemanly man- 
ners,” he mourned, “and my diction, faulty 
as it is, yet observes the rules of grammar.” 

“Your funny little car misled us, I sup- 
pose,” she explained, “and then you were 
so handy about everything.” 

“You relieve me. The car was the cheap- 
est I could get for a pure experiment.” 

“And the battery?” 

“Came to me just like a story, a little at 
a time. I’m no mechanic. No-one could 
be worse fitted than I to be an inventor. 
But I couldn’t help noticing from time to 
time the incredible amount of power every- 
where going to waste, and one day when I 
was filling the starting battery of my car— 
I have got a car—it struck me what a nui- 
sance it was, and I wondered if we couldn’t 
get a battery that would work with air.” 

“And then you figured it out.” 


“I did not,” he disclaimed. “I merely 
kept it in mind, the way I do a story, and 
it worked out its own plot, bit by bit. It 
took me some time to tumble to the fact 
that the plates had to be just exactly so far 
apart. But at last I got it to work and to 
work hard for a long time. One horrible 
thought occurred to me: that maybe it will 
work only near electric plants already in 
operation under the old methods.” 


“Stealing what’s already been made! I 
see |” 

“That’s why I’m up in this wild country, 
bag and baggage. I’m going to get far 
enough away to find out. It seems to be 
all right, though.” 

“You don’t know how I appreciate your 
telling me all this, Mr. Davenport,” then 
said she. 

“I told you my friends call me Larry,” he 
pointed out; then at her slight withdrawal, 
“Now, really, look at me. Am I a Larry 
looking person or a Davenport looking per- 
son?” He cocked his eye comically in her 
direction, 

“You’re right—Larry,” said she. 

In the morning the famous battery, lash- 
ed to the running board, had been connect- 
ed up with the self-starter which was now 
turning over in the laborious and vociferous 
manner peculiar to the species. Grimstead 
and Gardiner were inclined to stand and 
watch if*in fascination; but Davenport was 
quite unimpressed. 

“That’s all there is to it,” said he. “Now 
all we have to watch out for is that she 
doesn’t run dry of lubrication. Simmins 
can keep track of that.” 

He turned away. “Now we’ve got a good 
morning’s work in front of us,” he an- 
nounced cheerfully. “I picked: a good place 
for camp, before breakfast. We must move 
camp, and then we must make a start on 
our road out.” 

“Pm going fishing this afternoon,” warn- 
ed Grimstead. 

The evening meal that night was a jolly 
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one, thanks to a lavge trout. Grimstead’s 
high good humor over its capture carried all 
temperamental differences before it. Even 
the taciturn Gardiner unbent to tell an 
anecdote. 

Burton was in the highest spirits, also, 
for she had what she considered a very 
intriguing secret, which she intended to 
keep for the time being at least, in the hope 
of extracting from the situation still fur- 
ther amusement. 

In this she was abetted by Larry Daven- 
port himself. Now that that young man 
really understood the position in the social 
structure he was supposed to fill, he played 
up and became the Perfect Garage Mechan- 
ic. When this performance drew Simmins’s 
puzzled eye Larry’s happiness was com- 

lete. 

: “Now,” sighed Grimstead comfortably, 
as he struggled to his thick legs after sup- 
per, “if you young people will excuse us, 
Ross and I have a little business to talk 
over.” 

He lighted a cigar and, followed by Gar- 
diner, disappeared in the darkness. “Now,” 
he demanded of Gardiner, once they were 
settled on a convenient log. “How about it?” 

His benign good humor had fallen from 
him, and his whole being had tautened into 
a hard alertness. 

“It’s been running without a break, and 
without apparent loss of energy at any 
time up to five o’clock,” answered Gardiner. 

“We've got to tie this thing down before 
somebody else gets hold of it,” declared 
Grimstead. “I wonder if anybody has? He 
might be tied up already.” 

“May be,” agreed Gardiner, “but I don’t 
think so. This seems to be his first test 
of the thing.” 

“Well, we must tie him up,” said Grim- 
stead. 

“Going to buy him out, chief? You could 
probably get it cheap, comparatively.” 

“Gardiner,” said the pirate, “I sometimes 
wonder a little about you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Gardiner. 

“I gather you think we could drive a 
cheap bargain with this young man.” 

Gardiner considered his reply for a mo- 
ment. “Yes,” he said finally, with convic- 
tion. “I think we could—before he gets 
talking with someone else.” 

“Of course we could, but we won't. I'll 
offer him the very largest share I can, or 
the highest royalties possible consistent 
with control and good business. See why?” 

Gardiner shook his head. 

“Well, either this is a whooping big thing, 
or it is a flivver. If it’s a flivver it doesn’t 
matter it we give him the whole works; it 
would be giving him nothing. But suppose 
it turns out to be a world beater and we’ve 
made a sharp bargain. Either he, or some- 
one else, is going to buck. Then there’s law- 
suits without end. If, however, we have at 
the very start, before the thing is proved up 
at all, given him a full share, then when 
it turns out big he’ll stay with us.” 


“Well, young man,” said Grimstead when 
they had returned to the fireside, “your bat- 
tery seems to be making good. There’s no 
doubt that you have a big thing there. I 
don’t know just how big, but it’s good 
enough to market as it is. Ever thought 
of it?” 

“Yes, of course. But I’ve never been sure 
enough it was going to work to do anything 
about it.” 

Grimstead cast an eye of triumph toward 
Gardiner. 

“Well,” said he, “I am considerably in 
the electric line myself. What would you 
think of taking it up with me?” 

“I was going to propose it myself, after 
you had satisfied yourself the thing was 
going to run.” 

“Good! Now I’m not going to insult your 
intelligence by trying to buy outright,” 
said Grimstead, craftily gaining credit for 
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his deéision. “You’d know better than that. 
There are two other methods. By one you 
would get a certain amount of stock in the 
company. By the other you would be paid 
a definite royalty. In the first instance you 
would have a voice in management, and also 
responsibility. In the second instance 
you would be relieved from all trouble, but 
would have nothing to say.” 


“T see the difference,” Davenport nodded. 
“But I don’t believe I could decide as to my 
choice until I heard a more definite propo- 
sition of each kind. How much stock 
would I get, and how much royalty?” 

Grimstead here showed further his quali- 
fications for chiefhood by shooting back 
his proposal. He had thought it all out, 
and was ready. 

“The royalty idea appeals to me,” an- 
swered Davenport, “for I certainly do not 
want to get mixed up in affairs unless I 
have to. But I do feel responsibility in turn- 
ing a thing like this loose without at least 
trying to do my part.” 

“You'll find the business part of it in 
pretty competent hands,” Grimstead as- 
sured him. 

“I do not doubt that for a moment,” said 
Davenport. “I shouldn’t have a moment’s 
uneasiness on that score. I’m thinking of 
the world at large.” 

“World at large?” repeated Grimstead, a 
little blankly. 

“Yes. You, of course, have not thought of 
this as much as I have, for it is a new prop- 
osition to you. But I’ve been pondering on 
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Mother—Put your cap on when I tell you. 
If you didn’t have one you’d be bound to 
wear it.—Sydney Bulletin. 





it for a very long while. It’s the terrific 
upset in industry that must come from 
this.” 

“Of course there will be readjustments,” 
agreed Grimstead. 

“But just stop to follow this out. Let’s 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that this 
battery is all it might be; that it is a genu- 
ine short cut to unlimited power. The gas 
and electric companies would simply have 
to go out of business. Why should any- 
body buy anything of them? Reaching out 
from that, think of the correlated industries 
that would be more or less affected——” 

“I’ve got that kind of imagination, young 
man,” interrupted Grimstead drily. “I'd 
already considered all that.” 

“Of course,” smiled Davenport, relapsing 
from his tense eagerness. “And then be- 
sides there are hundreds of thousands of 
workmen who would be thrown out of em- 
ployment for a time until the readjustment 
had been made.” 

“Why, it sounds terrible!” cried Burton. 

“That’s why I say there’s a responsibility 
connected with it. All this capital and these 
works of various kinds and all these 
workmen will find other and probably 
more ultimately useful things to do after a 
time. It shouldn’t be sprung on them all 
at once.” 

“What would be your suggestion?” asked 
Grimstead. 

Davenport laughed boyishly. 

“My goodness! That’s a large order! But 
I suppose it might be fed out through a-sin- 
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gle industry at first—say, motorboat en- 
gines, or something of that kind. If we held 
the patents, we could regulate that exactly.” 

“Then you finally prefer the stock propo- 
sition?” 

“I guess it’s what I ought to have,” said 
Davenport. 

“Very well,” returned Grimstead. “Gar- 
diner, get your notebook and take this.” 

Gardiner had risen from the post of pri- 
vate secretary and so took shorthand. 


“Draw me up a proper contract embody- 
ing these points,” Grimstead instructed him. 
“Patents in name of Universal Power Cor- 
poration. Capital stock 100,000 shares, no 
par value, non-assessable. Forty per cent to 
Mr. Davenport. Sixty to me. I to furnish 
all working capital. Manufacture to com- 
mence within three months. One hundred 
thousand dollars to be paid Mr. Davenport 
as bonus cash payment on the conclusion of 
the first 1000 bona fide sales. That satis- 
factory as far as it goes?” 


The attentive youth nodded. 

“All right. Now just to cover the point 
you brought up, add this: That for the first 
five years Mr. Davenport is to have the veto 
right as to any contemplated extensions of 
business. That suit you, Davenport?” 


“That’s fine!” cried the young man. 

Gardiner disappeared with a flashlight in 
the direction of the car, to return after a 
few moments carrying a portable typewrit- 
er. Grimstead met him just at the circle of 
firelight. 


“No shenanigan about this, Ross,” he 
warned in a low voice. “I want this con- 
tract drawn absolutely fairly, so that any 
lawyer he may consult will approve of it. I 
don’t want a chance for an objection once 
we leave this place.” 


“I understand that part of it, but——-” 

“He’s one of those lily-whites,” growled 
Grimstead. “I’ve got him located now. Full 
of uplift and shy of horse sense. I know 
’em; and they’ve got to be handled. He’s 
cuckoo on the service-to-humanity stuff. 
The chances are that he won’t sign any con- 
tract without seeing a lawyer. So draw up 
a subsidiary agreement on his part to sign 
the contract provided his lawyer—get his 
name—pronounces it technically correct. 
We'll get him to sign that anyway; and that 
will tie him up.” 


It was near 10 o’clock before the little 
typewriter ceased clicking, and about 11 
when Davenport affixed his signature to the 
agreement to sign. As Grimstead had fore- 
seen, he did not want to sign the contract 
itself without expert advice as to its form; 
but, being satisfied with its substance, he 
was willing to agree to that. 


“Water, lemons, sugar!” Grimstead then 
called to Simmins, and set out on the 
ground before him four tumblers, pouring 
into each a generous measure from a bottle. 

The drinks mixed, Simmins handed one 
to each. Grimstead arose. “Here’s to the 
Universal Power Corporation!” he pro- 
posed. 

They drank. Larry saw the toil-driven 
millions and the lifting of yet another of 
the great pressures of life. Burton saw 
confusedly an angel with a flaming sword 
somehow reopening by a crack the gates of 
Eden. Gardiner contemplated a vision of 
great activity and great wealth. Grimstead 
was smiling. What he saw the great invis- 
ible intelligences too were perceiving 
through the lenses of his soul. They did 
not smile. 

The next morning a corduroy road across 
the meadow was made and a road around 
the fallen redwood was begun. Then Grim- 
stead decided to go fishing and received 
some information from Davenport about 
the lurking places of rainbow trout. 

“There’s one thing; be sure you get the 
most northerly swale,” concluded Larry. 
“The country star-fishes up there, and if 
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you get to following the wrong canyon 
you'll end lost.” 

“You better come along, Ross,” said Grim- 
stead. “Go get your tackle.” 

Gardiner disappeared in the direction of 
the car, and was gone so long that Grim- 
stead became fidgety. Gardiner seemed to 
have a great deal of tackle to rig and clothes 
to put on. 

“Here,” called Grimstead at last, “I’m 
going to make a start. You follow along 
when you get ready. I'll strike the stream 
and fish down, and you keep going until 
you find me.” 

He tramped off sturdily, and 10 minutes 
later, after vexatious delays having to do 
with leaders and the disentangling thereof, 
Gardiner followed. Simmins approached. 


“There would seem to be no occasion for 
my further presence, sir?” he suggested, in- 
dicating with a turn of the head the direc- 
tion of the patiently laboring self-starter. 

“We seem to be safe for the present,” 
agreed Davenport. “Why? What’s on your 
mind?” 

“I thought I would like to try my luck, 
sir.” 

“Sure. Goto it! Better go downstream, 
though.” 

In five minutes Simmins departed bliss- 
fully.. Already he had a complete drama in 
cold storage having to do with his return 
at eventide carrying a long string of shin- 
ing beauties to find that Grimstead and 
Gardiner, for all their fancy tackle, had suc- 
ceeded in landing only four, and they rather 
small. Plunketty-Snivvles and Rapscallion 
followed Simmins, 


Burton, coming from her tent a few min- 
utes later, found Larry smoking his pipe 
alone. “Deserted. Everybody. Even the 
dogs,” he answered her inquiry. “Like to 
go walking?” 

“Surely!” she cried eagerly. 

They headed straight up the stream, com- 
ing at length to a narrow gorge at the en- 
trance to which stood detached a fragment 
of rock big as a summer cottage, square as 
a cube of sugar. A jagged heap of talus and 
debris gave a rather rough passage to the 
top. “Pretty scrambly,” said Davenport. 
“Think you can make it?” 

She scorned reply, but began at once to 
scramble up over the jagged talus. Daven- 
port watched the poise of her light and 
graceful figure for a moment, then followed. 

The top of the rock was perfectly flat, but 
at two elevations, one two feet higher than 
the other. It was carpeted deep with moss. 


“Hop down,” advised Larry, himself de- 
scending to the lower of the two elevations. 
“Now sit down and lean your back. Can 
you beat this?” 

The natural seat thus formed and cush- 
ioned commanded to the right a view up the 
stream which at this point ran straight and 
wide for some distance. Sunlight played 
unweariedly dancing. Birds flitted and 
midges hovered in the sun, 

“I want to know more about these gifts 
of yours,” demanded Burton after a time. 
“IT want to know how you knew so accurate- 
ly about the rain?” 

“IT don’t know very clearly myself,” Larry 
answered. “I’ve never tried to express it.” 
He hesitated, seeking for an opening. “Did 
you ever read Maeterlinck’s ‘Life of the 
Bee’?” he inquired. “Or any of Fabre’s in- 
sect books?” 

“l’ve read the ‘Bee’ and one of Fabre’s— 
the one where the Emperor moth ” 

“Yes, I know. Well, that gives us a start. 
Now bees, and especially ants, have what 
you might call a co-operative government 
that is as complicated and a lot more intel- 
ligent and efficient than any human govern- 
ment. You would hardly go so far as to say 
that an ant is an intellectual creature; that 
he, or any. of his ancestors or fellows, has 
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a brain that could think out and put in 
operation a system of government. Yet he 
acts with a heap more intelligence than 
most men do—on the average. How come?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Neither do I; but I surmise. Suppose 
for the sake of argument that in the void 
all about and through us is a saturate solu- 
tion of all possible knowledge and wisdom. 
The things we call living creatures live in 
this; it is all around us; but we are more or 
less cut off from it by the fact that we are 
individual and imperfect beings. We are 
in shells, say; particular wisdom or knowl- 
edge gets to us only through spectal cracks. 
A perfect being would have a point of con- 
tact for every possible knowledge or wis- 
dom. But in our finite world every individ- 
ual, whether it is a rock or a tree or an ant, 
is so built that he ean come in contact only 
with the particular little piece of wisdom or 
intelligence from the great store that he 
needs in his business, All the rest of the 
points of contact are blocked off by his in- 
dividual structure. Thus within his limits 
he has perfect knowledge. It’s the same all 
through nature. How do you suppose quail 
know ahead of time whether the season is 
to be dry or wet, and breed accordingly? 
The more you think of jt the more in- 
stances you will perceive.” 

(To be continued next week) 





MARK TWAIN WAS RIGHT 


Many years ago Mark Twain wrote one 
of his characteristic little sketches about 
a boy buying a jackknife. His observa- 
tion was that in the presence of the in- 
finite variety of shiny knives which the 
hardware man had in his showcase any 
knife that the boy selected from the rest 
looked like a clumsy inferior affair, but 
that as soon as the boy had made his choice 
and got away from the influence of all of 
the other knives his particular knife became 
a precious and radiant thing of beauty. 

It was at least two generations ago that 
the great humorist discussed this topic, but 
the cutlers have taken the lesson to heart 
at last and in a meeting held in Washing- 
ton recently they decided that they have 
been making too many kinds of pocket- 
knives. Their interest in the matter is 
economic; their aim is more profits and 
they hope to achieve that end by ceasing to 
turn out many eccentric varieties of knives 
that are slow sale and not much good any- 
way. Their meeting was, in fact, a part of 
Mr. Hoover’s comprehensive scheme for 
saving money by standardizing products 
and scrapping unnecessary models, but 
behind all of that one sees the eternal small 
boy, who is just the same now that he was 
when Mark Twain observed him relieved 
of an ancient embarrassmeni.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE 


Prosperity cannot be restored by stand- 
ing around and whining about inequality 
of opportunity. 

Law enactment can never take the place 
of industry and thrift as potential factors 
in permanent prosperity. 

Waste may not be indulged in without 
the danger of facing want. 

Theories are not fit foundation stones 
for government until they have been made 
demonstrable facts. 

Law enactment is the simplest step to- 
wards curing of evil conditions but law en- 
forcement is impossible without the back- 
ing of public opinion. 

This country cannot waste and have; it 
cannot stand still and go on to perfection; 
it cannot destroy and keep; it cannot build 
from the top downward. 

There are some things that simply can’t 
be done—Omaha Bee, 








Asthma Gone, He 
Now Enjoys Life 


How It Feels to Recover After Years 
and Years of Sleepless Nights 
Because of Asthma. 








YOU CAN TRY IT FREE. 





Let me tell you, friends, this was my first 
night in 20 years of sound sleep. 


Anyone who has suffered with asthma or 
hay fever for many years and tried every- 
thing under the sun should send at once 
for a free trial of the Frontier method. 

It is a marvel. Letters come daily by 
the hundreds from those who despaired of 
even a night’s rest. They say Frontier is 
the only method that ever succeeded. But 
just try it free. Simply send your name 
and address to Frontier Asthma Co., R. 
909B Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo. 
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Write for information enh opportunities 
in improved farmsnearthe Nation’s Capital. 
Southern Maryland Immigration Commission 
Administration Building, College Park, Maryland 
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Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes. Toilet Goods. Enormous repeaters. 
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3 4 G M oO N EY selling new Household 
cleaner. Washes and dries 
windows. Sweeps, scrubs, 

mops. Complete outfit less than brooms Over 100% profit. 


HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 2nd St., Fairfield, lowa 


AGENTS ¢s:: FREE ¢275 
Our CASE. 
Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfullv profitable. 


La DERMA CO., DEPT, RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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you must act quickly. You save 95c 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 








radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of populer-and general interest. 


“Who is to pay for broadcasting—and 
how?” is a question which will bring $500 
to the person submitting the most prac- 
tical plan that will lead to its solution. The 
American Radio Association has just of- 
fered this prize to the successful contestant. 
A person may submit more than one plan 
if he desires. Each plan should be type- 
written and double-spaced wherever pos- 
sible, or plainly written, and should not ex- 
ceed 1500 words. A brief summary should 
be included. The contesf closes Sept. 1. The 
name of the winner and the plan will be 
published in the September issue of the as- 
sociation’s bulletin. 

There are at present some 550 broadcast- 
ing stations in the country and the number 
is steadily increasing; there is at least one 








In the old days a wife might fall asleep over 
her book and give him a chance to slip by— 
but it’s different now.—Fort Wayne sournal- 
Gazette. 





large station in every state and good-sized 
city. These stations range in power from 
1000 down to five watts. It costs from $5000 
to $50,000 a year to operate a station, to say 
nothing of the initial cost of equipment. 
In most cases the stations are operated 
primarily to advertise some particular insti- 
tution, as a college, newspaper, department 
store, hotel etc. 

It is estimated that there are four or five 
million tube sets of various kinds and six 
or seven million crystal sets in operation 
in this country at present. Persons spent 
&350,000,000 in radio equipment last year— 
$50,000,000 in tubes alone. A business of 
half a billion is predicted for 1924. There 
are now over 3000 manufacturers of radio 
supplies, 1000 distributors and 27,000 re- 
tailers. It is said that 250,000 people are 
connected with the radio business, 


A new genus of the “pro bono publico” or 
letter writing kind has been accommodated 
in the “nut file” of the Chicago department 
of commerce radio inspector’s office. Such 
cases are preserved in “dementia radio” 
folders. Letters signed by congressmen, 
plain folks, boarding-house keepers, re- 
ligious fanatics ete. give testimony to the 
fact that the radio still holds many mys- 
teries. One is why a congressman should 
write to the radio inspector to call on a 
certain person who is_a constituent and 
help him set up and adjust his receiving set. 


For two years now a woman at Omaha, 
Ill., has been annoyed by radio waves pass- 
ing through her body en route from broad- 
casting stations to receiving sets. She can 
never sleep until the powerful broadcasting 
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stations in her state have signed off for the 
night. Another slight annoyance is that 
sometimes these radio waves flash her body 
into light—whatever that means. A man 
in Minneapolis complains that at times 
when he is on the street at night he can 
hear that odd whistling that comes over a 
radio which is imperfectly tuned in, and 
that one ear has been completely deafened. 

Some boarding-house keepers have written 
the inspector’s office to have such-and-such 
a boarder stopped from using a radio set in 
his room because he “keeps the windows 
open for the waves to enter and it chills 
the whole house.” This is in the winter of 
course; in summer it is the flies and 
mosquitoes that come in. Many persons 
have complained of suffering mortal pain 
through the shooting of broadcasting 
waves through their bodies. So you see 
something must be done to make broadcast- 
ing safe for the innocents! 





The Democratic national convention had 
to hurry up and nominate its candidates 
for president and vice-president because the 
first radio world’s fair will be held in New 
York Sept. 22 to 28 and Madison Square 
Garden will be needed for this purpose. 
Foreign countries will exhibit at the expo- 
sition and the latest inventions in radio 
will be shown to the public. Several radio 
motion picture machines will be seen and 
it is planned to actually broadcast movies 
by radio during the exposition. Blanks are 
now being distributed for entries in the 
international amateur builders’ contest. 
Twenty-five prizes will be awarded to radio 
set builders. 


Radiograms 

In Germany the two or three piece Ger- 
man band which passed the hat around 
after each little concert is giving way to 
the radio man who goes around with a port- 
able radio set mounted on a three-wheeled 
bicycle cart. At a prospective spot the 
radio man stops and “tunes in.” Then the 
collection ! 


A short circuit in the radio set of Harold 
Moses, of Washington, resulted in a little 
fire which ignited the bed clothing. In at- 
tempting to put the fire out Moses was 
burned badly about the arms and he had to 
be carried to the hospital ambulance on a 
stretcher. 


In New York it is becoming a common 
practice for taxi drivers to have installed 
in their autos radio sets with two pairs of 
earphones for the convenience of passen- 
gers. No extra charge is made for this 
service. The aerial is strung about two 
feet above the top of the auto. 

The explosion of munitions at the Co- 
troceni depot in Bucharest on May 28 last 
was caused by the clashing together of 
radio waves from the Bucharest radio sta- 
tion and an unknown station, according to 
Gen. Negrei, chief signal officer in the Ru- 
manian army. The munition depot is said 
to have been in direct line with the two 
broadcasting stations and millions of small 
invisible sparks set off the powder. 





Mrs. Billfuzz—I wonder what made that 
young fellow Jim Stingo give up marrying 
that Podger girl, after going with her so 
long and actually making all plans for the 
marriage? 

Mr. Billfuzz—I understand he bought 
himself a radio set and he simply couldn’t 
get time to go to the wedding. 





I am the third generation of Barters who 
have read and depended on the Pathfinder, 
and before this subscription expires there 
will be one more generation to read it— 
E. E. Barter. 
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A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own boss -nd 
the owner of a permanent, ever-expanding. profitable 





merchandising service. It may start with $100 capital, 
or $10,000, but it cannot start without capital. The 
degree of success has no reasonable limit. It has at- 
tracted to it and has today engaged in it men who are 
conspicuous successes and of long and wide experience 
in merchandising, with capital abundant for all their 
requirements, and the other extreme of men and women 
with limited business experience and qualifications and 
very small capital. 


No man is too big for the business. 


Men cf strong professional standing with splendid 
incomes have given up these incomes and their pro- 
fessional work to engage in this service, wtih success 


The business is merchandising, but it entails a service 
that is unique, intensely interesting. productive of 
great enthusiasm, and broadly constructive. It maker 
you the greatest benefactor in your community, town, 
city, or district, and pays you a real profit for such 
benefaction. 


Service is the foundation of all real success, and this 
service literally enables you to take time from eternity 
and put it into the life of man, and make legitimate 
profits in doing so. 


Address, Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House 
1915 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Hil. 
(The above is not merchandising books Ur magazines 












Amasinginvention does 
away with coal or wood, 
The Instant-Gase Oil 
Burner sets in firebox of 
any stove or furnace; 
ns 96% air and 4% oil. 

Gives th ree times the heat of 
coal, and cheaper. Better 
cooking and baking. Installed 
without damage to stove in 
five minutes—tofurnaceinan 
hour. Over 60,000 in use. 
Soldon money-back guarantee J 
and 30-day free trial. Low 

introductory price to first users ; 
inlocality. Write today for 


AGENTS WANTED 
Free Book; “Scientific Oil Wore saan Gece Wri 


Burning.’ "Mention whether 

for stove or furnace, 

INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
Dept. 94-G ., 117 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LenrED 
Authorized “ae $1 ero 
84 Colborne Building, Toronto, ris 





Mrs. Price’s Compound 
gives splendid results. 

I have used it for yéars. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress and the names and 
addresses of five of your 
friends and receive Re- 
ceipt Booklet on canning with sample package of 
Compound. 


PRICE COMPOUND CO, 
1605 Penn Ave. North pept. k. Minneapolis, Mine 
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OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder sent to two different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


— Send ops — vom Risk — 


The Pathfinder 

People’s Popular mont 
Farm & Home 

American Needlewoman m Woman) 


“e Save $1.35 
YOU NEED NOT ne A LETTER 

Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 

your name, address and remittance and mail at once to 








PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. c. 
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Newspaper Views 


Asheville Times—The hotel bills broke 
the Democratic convention deadlock. 








Pittsburgh Sun—Another deadly ray is 
the one that comes from the right-hand 
auto lamp when the left one is out of com- 
mission. 





New York Journal—Whoever saved civ- 
ilization is still hoarding it. 





New York Herald-Tribune—Just when the 
world hoped that Germany would remain 
quiet for a while, Henry Ford sent 20,000 
flivvers over there. 





Arkansas Gazette—Men’s fashion design- 
er hints at a coat without lapels, buttons 
or button-holes, If they put that over, 
what’s a candidate or a salesman going to 
hold onto? 





Boston Transcript—Honduras is reported 
as having returned to normalcy, meaning, 
perhaps, that one revolution being over, 
the next is in process of manufacture, 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—The wets 
don’t need a platform; what they want is a 
raft. 





Harrisburg Patriot—These are the good 
old days we will be longing for a few 
years from now. 





Norristown Times-Herald—Conventions 
teach us every boy has a chance to almost 
be nominated for president. 





Cleveland Plain Dealer—A town named 
Harold, in South Dakota, has elected wom- 
en to all its offices. Now let’s hear from 
towns named Percy, Reginald and Marma- 
duke. 





Toledo Blade—Republicans enjoy a good 
fight among Democrats. 





Rural New Yorker—lIt looks as if nature 
would take care of the overproduction scare 
this year. The continued cold and wet 
weather has held back production far bet- 
ter than any legislation or co-operation 
could have done. The crops will be shorter 
than was expected, and the demand will 
be good. 





Columbia Record—A ‘pessimist is a man 
who has indorsed his friends’ notes. 





Jersey Journal—Man takes a chance when 
he marries but gets very little chance after 
that. 


Asheville Times—The opportunitist is the 
man who uses the brickbats hurled at him 
as stepping stones. 





Boston Transcript—You need not be 
afraid of getting dizzy from doing too 
many good turns. 


Chicago Blade—The bad luck in $2 bills 
is not having them. 








Toledo Blade—Farmers are not foolish 
as arule. They will keep right on plowing 
and planting, in season, instead of waiting 
for the farm bloc to do it for them. 

Washington Post—Now that British labor 
is taking over the government, it will find 
plenty of employment. 





Asheville Times—Prohibition will never 
be a success until more bootleggers are 
failures. 





Kansas City Star—The most helpless feel- 
ing is when a man returns from the honey- 
moon trip with a single dollar in his pocket 
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and doesn’t feel quite well enough ac- 
quainted with his bride to tell her the true 
condition of affairs. 


Atlanta Constitution—A free country is 
one in which there is no particular individ- 
ual to blame for the existing tyranny. 





LA FOLLETTE’S CANDIDACY 


Wherever La Follette is, a political party 
walks under his hat. He is the party. La 
Follette and a typewriter constitute a con- 
vention. 

La Follette is a candidate upon the as- 
sumption that the country is enslaved. He 
says that the few are seizing wealth at the 
expense of the many. His declarations 
reached the people when half of them. were 
off on a three-day vacation in their cars, 
cashing in on their share of the general 
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You —_ not believe it, but this is a real 
rooster. uch roosters are bred mostly at 
Kochi, on Shikoku island, Japan. Sometimes 
their tail feathers grow 12 feet. There is a 
stuffed rooster at the Ueno museum in Tokyo 
that has a tail 14' feet long. When taking 
exercize these roosters are accompanied by an 
attendant who carries the tail or else the tail 
is wound up in a muslin bag. 





well-being in a country which has a larger 
luxury consumption than all the rest of 
the world. The American people regard 
luxuries as necessities. 

La Follette describes a starving nation to 
the people of a land whose prosperity 
makes the people of other lands mad. 

These are monstrosities of idea as false 
as the heart of Judas. The man who, not 
believing them, built a campaign upon them 
would be contemptible. The man who be- 
lieves them is unsafe. 

La Follette promotes reaction. He drives 


the intelligent liberal to despair. He forces. 


him into excessive caution. He delays the 
liberalization of party policies—Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.). 


O WONDERFUL HORSE 


“QO Horse, you are a wonderful thing; 
no buttons to push, no horn to honk; you 
start yourself, no clutch to slip; no spark 
to miss, no gears to strip; no license-buy- 
ing every year, with plates to screw on 
front and rear; no gas bills climbing up 
each day, stealing the joy of life away; no 
speed cops chugging in your rear, yelling 
summons in your ear. Your inner tubes 
are all O. K., and, thank the Lord, they stay 
that way; your spark plugs never miss and 
fuss; your motor never makes us cuss. Your 
frame is good for many a mile; your body 
never changes style. Your wants are few 
and easy met; you’ve something on the 
auto yet.”—American Forestry. 





Ques. “Why does a dog turn around sev- 
eral times before he lies down?—So he will 
sleep like a top.—Chicago Tribune, 
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time — rent, better, 
bigger, most liberal offer ever 
i yp ereiie—ene or 
om ress or 
postage paid on everything. 


DOUBLE PAY 


Free Clothes and Cash Profits Besides 
You can easily earn $30.00 cash, extra,every 
week during your spare time, 


‘or our to-measure elothes. 

We don’t ask you to use your cash profits 

for your own That’s not our way 

of doing business. Ours is a new and better 

=. Fifty. stylish, real cloth samples 

—FREE colored fashion plates: inside w ale prices— 

questing CONS, Just drop us a line today and we will 
send comp outfit FREE, 


SPENCER MEAD CO., Dept. c-241 Chicago 


Try This on Your 
Hair 15 Da 


Your hair need not thin out, nor 
need you become bald, for there 
7 a ~~ to 7, oy microbe [| ttl 
that destroys the hair. This different method is the 
Dijiman Medicated Hair Drill; it will stop thinning out 
of the hair, lifeless hair, remove dandruff, itching, darken 
gray hair and threatened or increasing baldness, by strength- 
ening and prolonging life of the hair for men and women. 

Prove for yourself that the Dijiman Medicated Hair Drill 
will do ali we claim. Send for the trial. Let your mirror be the 
judge. Send now before it is too late. There is no obligation, 


AYMES CO., 3932 N. Robey Street, S-201, Chicago, lil. 


Hay Fever and 


ASTHMA 






















MUCH READING FOR LITTLE MONEY! 


Farm & Fireside - §$ .28 ] All Four Only 
People’s PopularMonthly .35 | $1 50 
The Pathfinder - - 1.00) . 


American Neediewoman’  .50 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 











VARICOSE VEINS, ®2,LE¢s 
are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 


the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness, For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc., 504 Lyman St.. Springfield. Mass. 


AGENTS FREE Sense” OFFER 


Household articles. Credit given. Exclusive territory. 
STANDARD COMPANY, 1203 Race St., Phila., Pa, 











True Story Reveals 
Easy Way to Stop 
Asthma and Hay Fever 


An interesting story of a druggist’s 
discovery which has freed thousands 
from Asthma and Hay Fever is now be- 
ing sent to sufferers free; also a full size 
bottle of the prescription described in 
the story. All this druggist asks is that 
sufferers use his discovery faithfully for 
10 days; then if results are as the story 
relates you may pay him its cost of only 
$1.25, otherwise he will not accept a 
cent. Simply send him your name for 
free human interest story, trial bottle 
and testimonials. Write today. C. Leav- 
engood, Druggist, 1522 S. W. Blvd, 
Rosedale, Kansas. 
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Discover the Fortune 
That Lies Hidden 
In Your Salary 


In an important book just off the press 
you are told exactly how to discover the 
fortune that lies hidden in your salary, 
exactly how to make use of the magic 
power of compound interest. This book 
is called “Ali Baba’s Cave Rediscovered.” 
It tells you how much you will set aside 
each month to accumulate $25,000, $50,- 
000, or even $100,000, in a span of years. 
It outlines for you the most amazing 
plan ever developed for the scientific ac- 
cumulation of money. It tells clearly 
and definitely exactly how the average 
person with an average salary can by 
systematic in- 
vesting create a 
good-sized es- 
tate—all_ with- 
out riskorspec- 
ulation of any 
sort. 








This book will be 
sent absolutely 
free to every man 
orwoman request- 
ingit. Mail the re- 
quest blank for 
your copy at once. 
It may change the 
whole course of 
your life. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 


COMPANY 
105 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


PERSHING SQUARE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


Years Without Loss to a Custome? 














SSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSEHESHSSSSSHSSSSSESESESSHSHHELESELE TEESE 
George M. Forman & Company 


Dept. 277, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Please mail me without cost or obligation a copy 
of your book, ‘“‘Ali Baba’s Cave Rediscovered,’’ which 
shows the Amazing Way Money Grows 
DD © on ina cbs cpipsihalrc es ce echeee ses Ogu ES 
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Big Profits in New Business 


A wonderful oppo 


rtunity is offered you to estab- 





~ h yourselfin a ne excepti ally profit 
2 iaeea—so-dighe rugs, car 2 rs 
) comes, oh - th “ Fibertiz TI new dye 
c eryis madein eye lors. Rugs 
re dyed tie xshton flo No boiling © fuss or 
mess. Oui k—Easy. <12 rug re-dyed in half 
hour. You get $5. © for fob. end 50 ceute foe 
regular $1.00 size box and fu ives ticulars 
THE TEXPLY CO., Inc., Box 79, SOMERVILLE, N. 5. 
Sold in Western Conean by Weatern Paint Co., Winnipeg 








THE BIG FAMILY TRIO 
Secs. | PSeO 


ADDRESS : 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Save 
85c 
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Odd Accidents 


Drowned in Crock. The body of Miss 
Beulah Freshwater, Wellsburg, W. Va., was 
found cold in death between the dwelling 
and the spring house where she had been 
making butter. Her head was wedged tight- 
ly in a two-gallon crock filled with water; 
death had resulted from drowning. Evi- 
dently she had stumbled while carrying the 
crock and had fallen headfirst into it. The 
crock could be removed only by breaking it 
with a hatchet. 


Spilled Coins Held Up Traffic. As Andrew 
Higbee, a messenger employed by the local 
street railway company, stepped off a car 
at Atlantic City the bottom of the bag in 
which he carried the company’s receipts 
from the preceding day dropped out and 
the contents, 5600 in coins, were scattered 
far and wide over the pavement. Traffic 
was halted for half an hour while the mes- 
senger and a corps of trusted helpers, close- 
ly guarded by a squad of detectives, cor- 
ralled the money and got it into another 
bag. 














Died Dodging Bald-Head Kiss. In strug- 
gling to free himself from the grasp of a 
fellow worker who had announced his de- 
termination to kiss the top of his bald 
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“\ 
Housecholder—I will engage you as a serv- 
ant, but I give you warning that you mustn’t 


expect to grow fat at my expense.—Paris 
Petit Journal. 








head a vertebra in the neck of Harry Fisher, 
Pittsburgh, was fraetured, resulting in his 
death. ~ 





Strangled to Death on Bone. Antonino 
Campanella, Hammondton, Pa., was eating 
chicken at a feast he was giving in honor 
of his daughter, a bride, when a bone slip- 
ped down his throat and lodged. He began 
to strangle at once. In spite of all that 
guests could do to relieve him he died as 
they rushed him to a doctor. 











Glass Door Cut 
Washington, 


Fatal. Edward Keane, 
found a large plate glass door 
at his place of employment jammed. As 
he pressed against it in an effort to force 
it open he slipped and crashed through the 
glass. His leg was nearly cut off above the 
knee by the sharp edge of the glass. He 
died from loss of blood. 


Strangled by Shawl. Mrs. Mary Kenealy, 
Sacramento, Cal., was operating an electric 
washing machine when a shaw! worn about 
her neck caught in the wringer. Unable to 
stop the mechanism she was strangled to 
death as the shawl was drawn irresistibly 
between the rolls. 


Burned when Bandage Ignited. H. L. 
Agner, Milford Center, Ohio, wrapped up 
an injured hand and saturated the bandage 
with turpentine. Later when he undertook 
to light an oil stove the bandage caught fire 
and before the flames could be put out both 
hands were severely burned. 


Diner—Waiter, are you sure these here 
oysters are dead? 

Waiter—Oh, yes, sir. When their shells 
were opened they died of embarrassment. 
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You receive $1000 in cash for $660, if 
you follow the simple systematic plan of 
Earning by Saving, that is used by over 
seven million men and women today. 


You invest $5 a month for 132 months 
—a total of $660. While you are making 
these monthly payments, your money 
earns 914% simple interest or 74% 
compound interest, and when your 
final payment is made you receive $1000 
cash, a profit of $340. 


You can also purchase 

$ 2000 Cash for $ 1320 at $ 10 mo. for 132 mos. 
$ 5000 Cash for $ 3300 at $ 25 mo. for 132 mos. 
$10000 Cash for $ 6600 at $ 50 mo. for 132 mos. 
$20000 Cash for $13200 at $100 mo. for 132 mos. 


Arrangement may be made to pay in 78 
monthly installments or on a 20 payment plan. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
ANY TIME 


You may at any time stop monthly pay- 
ments and withdraw your money in full, 
plus withdrawal value of interest earned. 


BANKING SAFETY 


U. S. National Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation is a co-operative savings institu- 
tion, chartered by the State o Teonest- 
vania and all its funds are invested under 
rigid State Banking Supervision. 


Business, professional and salaried men 
and women all over the United States 
and in many foreign countries are profit 
sharing members. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Do you want to build an independent for- 
tune? Do you want to become free from 
financial worries? Do you want $1000 
Cash for $660? 

These and other interesting details of the 
U. 5. National plan of Earning by Say- 
ing are explained in Free Book entitled 
“Financial Independence Made Easy.” 


Write for Copy To-day. Ask for Book 106 


U-S-NATIONAL 


Building and Loan Association 
U. S. National Building 


1415 Locust Street, Phila., Pa. 
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S3MeS TOMAKE MONEY 


33 ways for men and women to make $15 to $50 a week, 
spare time. 


No quieting or selling. 
Write to 


Details FREE 


QUINCY SYSTEMS, Dept. 507, Quincy Bidg., Chicago, Wl. 





Act Quick! $100 Weekly. Fr: 





Rubbing. Sells fast. Quick Repeater. Premium Plan gets bi 
ness. Samples Free. Bestever Products Co., 1944-W Irving Park, 


Free Auto. Selling Klean-Rite 
Washing Compound. No 


i busi- 





